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Each $1.50 
Dozen $15.00 


“DOUGLAS MacARTHUR” — a true leader in 
roses, and a royal tribute to the man for whom this 
rare rose is named. An exclusive Wayside intro- 
duction. A vigorous and very free-blooming hybrid 
tea. Strong bushes with dark green healthy foliage. 
The tulip-shaped buds open into glorious flowers 
of rose-gold and salmon, exquisitely blended. This 


FoR AMERICAS GARDENS 


Douglas THE COMMANDER’? 
Harbor E 
Pearl THE MEMORY i 


Prices: 


truly American Rose requires no coddling. 


Wayside’s Famous Book- 
Catalog 


Because of conditions we have only had 
a limited number printed, so be sure to 
get your name in early. More new 
Roses, Flowering Shrubs, and Plants. 
Filled with rare and interesting items for 
yeur garden. All new flowers in true life 
colors. To be sure of this famous, help- 
ful and timely book, kindly enclose with 
your request 25 cents in coins or stamps 
to cover postage and handling costs. 








nose 


Prices: 
Each $1.50 
Dozen $15.00 












“PEARL HARBOR”—this new Hybrid Tea Rose 
will honor our fellow Americans who gave their 
lives that America might live on. An exclusive 
Wayside Gardens introduction. Vigorous canes. 
Bud is exceptionally long and pointed. Upper sur- 
face of petals delicate shade of shell pink, with 
golden bronze shadings at the base. Outside of 
petals vivid Tyrian rose. Practically thornless. 





A Truly Regal “Mum” 


The finest ‘‘mum” in our collection and also the hardiest. 
An exquisite new one with stiffly petaled, double blooms, 
so perfectly arranged that they look like greenhouse grown 
ones. Blooms two inches in diameter. Flowering in late 


Other New Things 


Two fine hardy Tritomas, “Coral Sea” 
and “Maid of Orleans.” Also a fine Ve- 
ronica named “Blue Peter,” after the flag 
displayed by a ship when she is ready 


August and September. The coloring a blending of yellows 
a apy slight undertone of rose. 


Three $2.75 


Each $1.00 





Trade Mark Reg.U.S.A. 


29 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 


to leave port. Then, too, there’s the new 
Thornless Barberry. In every other re- 
spect same as the common Barberry,— 
but no THORNS. See catalog for other 


new items and prices. 


Dozen $10 





American Agents for 
Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 


















Jackson & Perkins Co., 362 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


i Send me J. & P. Dwarf Apple Trees, quantities and varieties 
listed below, at planting time, transportation collect. 


Enclosed is $.............. 


Address 


Ce ed 





Send new 1943 Catalog in natural cclor—‘‘The Parade of Modern 4% 
Roses, Perennials and Fruits’ for my Victory Garden this Spring. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


Large, Luscious Apples 


on sensational 


J.&P. Dwarfer Dwarf Trees 


that will bear in your own yard next year! 


ANDSOME, long-lived, midget Apple Trees you can have in your 
own garden or yard without crowding out other plants! They bear 
bigger, more colorful Apples than the big trees do, and grow only 

5 or 6 ft. tall. The little girl at left is just three years old; the Dwarfer 
Dwarf Apple Tree was planted the year she was born. 

Grown from buds of finest full-size American varieties, grafted on a 
special root-stock. The root-stock makes the miracle—the trees stay 
dwarf, the Apples ripen two weeks earlier, and they start right in to 
bloom and bear the very next year! 

In Spring every branch is covered with lovely, fragrant blossoms. 
Fiowers, foliage, fruit and graceful shape all make J. & P. Dwarfer 
Dwarf Apple Trees ideal. Along a fence or drive, they may be planted as 
close as 6 ft. apart. Plant more than one, for pollination. 


Wealthy Early McIntosh Yellow Delicious 
Cortland McIntosh Red Cox’s Orange Pippin 
Jonathan Red Delicious Northern Spy 


3- to 4-ft., 2-yr.-old nursery-grown trees, guaranteed to live and 
bear, $2 each; any 8 for $5, transportation collect. 
Order Direct from This Ad, to 


be sure of the varieties you want 


The Parade of Modern Roses, 
Perennials and Fruits 


In Natural Color—See the New Roses for FREE 
1943, including Pinocchio, Greer Garson, 

Sonata, Mandalay, Torch, etc. 180 natural color pictures, 
all the favorites in the Parade of Modern Roses, also 
Modern Perennials, J. & P. Dwarfer Dwarf Apples, and 
other choice fruits for your Victory Garden. Send post 
card or coupon today. 


Jackson & Perkins on i 


362 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 





























OPEN and leave the Winter mulch about the strawberry plants to cover 
the soil and keep the fruits clean. 


APPLY dormant oil sprays to fruit trees only when the temperature is 
above 40 degrees and the weather is dry. 


SUGAR maples which stand in the open and have wider branch-spreads 
yield sweeter sap than crowded woodland trees. 


SEEDS of many annual flowers started soon indoors will grow into 
suitable plants for setting when warm weather arrives. 


BIRD houses should be repaired and in place soon. Plan to feed the 
birds in Summer as a way of having them on hand in Winter. 


IF THE asparagus bed is to be fed, wait until about the time that cutting 
is stopped and then apply a complete fertilizer. Victory garden fertilizer 
will be suitable. 


POOR or uneven germination of some kinds of garden seeds may result 
from failure to firm the soil after planting. Fluffed-up soil is also a 
poor medium in which to set small plants. 


PINCHING the tops of tomato plants tends to discourage early fruiting. 
Plants to be held for late setting may better, however, be topped than 
permitted to become leggy and hard of stem. 


SEEDLINGS indoors or in coldframes should be amply spaced by thin- 
ning or transplanting to induce stocky development. Ventilation on 
sunny days will also make for firmer growth. 


SUCH combinations of non-critical materials as one-half bone meal and 
one-half powdered sheep manure, or prepared sewage sludge are about 
the only fertilizers permitted the lawn this year. 


DELAY mulching of herbaceous flowers and vegetables until after the 
ground warms up and the plants have started to grow. Cultivation to 
discourage weed growth is essential before a mulch is applied. 


POWDERED limestone of high magnesium content has been found to 
give the best results in home gardens. Liming had best be done only 
after a soil test and an expert recommendation as to quantity needed. 


REPLACEMENT of any roses lost during the Winter should be made 
as soon as the ground can be worked. All bare-rooted, dormant roses 
should be planted early. Pruning of bedded roses should be finished 
before growth starts. 


SWEET peas should be planted as soon as the ground is ready. Seed 
them two inches deep in shallow trenches and fill the trenches gradually 
as the plants grow. This system of planting in shallow trenches is also 
advisable for bush beans in the vegetable garden. 


WHEN distributing fertilizer along the rows before sowing seeds or 
setting young plants, keep it two or three inches to the sides of the 
rows and somewhat beneath the surface. To place fertilizer directly 
under the row may lead to injury of tender roots. 


SINCE published calendars and planting schedules can never be accurate 
for all places and seasons, it is advisable for the individual gardener to 
keep records for guidance in future years. A flat 12-inch label at the 
end of each row can be made to hold all significant data on the timing 
and behavior of plants in its particular row. 


A HOME vegetable garden can be most easily planned and laid out if 
the width of the narrowest row is taken as a unit, perhaps 15 inches. 
Crops can then be spaced one, two or three rows apart depending upon 
the size and spread of the plants. Such a system makes possible the easy 
planting of succession crops of different stature. 


DIG THE garden to the full depth of the spade or fork. Where the sub- 
soil is hard, it is wise to loosen the bottom of each trench as it is opened, 
but not to bring the subsoil to the surface. Rhubarb, asparagus and 
tomatoes and most other crops will be benefited from the addition of 
ground limestone and superphosphate to the subsoil while it is being 
loosened. 
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ORTHERN gardeners know that Taxus cuspidata is the hardiest of the yews. They also appre- 

ciate its garden value and make good use of it in planting. Few Americans, however, realize that 
a yew is capable of attaining the proportions shown in the accompanying picture. E. H. Wilson, who 
made the photograph in the Diamond Mountains of Korea, recorded the trunk as eight feet in girth. 
The trunk probably was formed by the fusion of several competing vertical stems many years ago, 
a common happening among yew trees. Many centuries were required for this tree’s growth. 
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THE GARDEN TOOL SITUATION 


{ 

HILE it is the intention of all concerned that the 

\X/ victory gardener be supplied with the tools essential 

to home food production, the situation in the garden 

tool market is not at present capable of exact estimate. What 

tools are to be available must come from two sources—stock 
carried over by dealers and new manufacture. 

No one knows the size or make-up of the inventory of garden 
tools left over from previous seasons. Evidently, it is consider- 
able, ‘although scattered widely. It is to such stocks that gar- 
deners must look for such tools as lawnmowers, hedge shears 
and wheel cultivators which are not now being made. It may 
be, too, that heart-shaped hoes and others of the so-called fancy 
tools may be picked up, one here and one there, from unsold 
stocks. Such buying must obviously be on a catch-as-catch-can 
basis. Even so, the prices, being under a ceiling, will still be 
reasonable. 

When it comes to new manufacture, the situation is no 
clearer, although progress is being made. The production of 
“fancy’’ tools has been stopped and all effort is being concen- 
trated on turning out bare essentials. Light and heavy four- 
tined spading forks, seven-inch field hoes, eight- and nine-inch 
meadow hoes, five- and six-tined manure forks, steel rakes with 
14 and 16 teeth, eight-inch scuffle hoes, potato hooks, speedy 
cultivators and other similarly essential tools are being made 
available. Although it is rumored that restrictions are to be 
taken from manufacturing of these items, the large distributors 
have been able to procure to date, slightly less 
than half of their 1941 takings. Even with 
restrictions removed from raw materials, manu- 
facturing and transportation problems remain 
to be solved. 

A few wheel cultivators and seeders may 
come on the market. Wooden wheelbarrows 
with detachable sides promise to be available. 
No “‘handicarts’’ or steel tray barrows are be- 
ing made available. The day of the rubber-tired | 
wheelbarrow has gone. However, replacement 
parts for lawnmowers and small tractors are 
promised. 

The all-.vood rake of years ago is making a 
come-back. Handles to recondition hand tools 
are assured with the hope that repair rather 
than replacement will be practiced wherever 
possible. 

Many garden makers have tools which have 
been laid aside because damaged in some way. 
It is probable that most of these tools can be 





It is a fortunate gardener who 
has a wheel hoe in his tool shed. 





repaired. This is especially true when wooden handles have been 
broken, for undoubtedly, many stores will be able to supply 
handles this season. Some ingenious amateurs will be able to 
make their own repairs, but others will find it advisable to go to 
a carpenter shop, where machines are at hand for removing what 
remains of the old handles and fitting the new handles into place. 

Hoes with broken blades can often be made serviceable and 
even extremely useful by cutting away some part of the blade, 
leaving either a narrow blade or a V-shaped blade. There are 
many times when tools of this kind will be found valuable. Iron 
rakes can be cut down in the same way if one end has been 
broken; and it is a simple matter, of course, to supply missing 
teeth to wooden rakes. 

In peace times, garden makers find it interesting to experiment 
with new tools of various kinds. It is a fact, however, that half 
a dozen different tools will prove ample for the average home 
gardener. The indispensable tools may be listed as follows: Hoe, 
digging fork, long-handled spade or shovel, iron rake, scuffle 
hoe, and trowel. If the garden is a large one, much time and labor 
will be saved by using a wheel hoe, but this is not an indis- 
pensable tool and the scuffle hoe provides a good substitute in 
the sma!l garden. Its use is recommended after the plants have 
made some growth, as it stirs the top soil and kills out incipient 
weeds without going deep enough to destroy the roots of the 
growing plants, something which may be done if an ordinary 
hoe is used. All these tools should be stout and well made, but 
can give their best service only if they are well 
balanced to suit the person using them. It is 
highly important to keep them clean and free 
from rust and the experienced gardener always 
carries a file in his pocket in order that he may 
keep his tools sharp. It is especially important 
to have a trowel with a stout handle, for a weak 
trowel will last only a short time. Naturally 
. the garden maker will also need a line to use in 
making straight rows. Any stout cord fastened 
to two stakes will serve the purpose. 

Of course, some provision must be made for 
¢ fighting insect pests. Most persons who have 
been making gardens in the past are supplied 
with spray pumps or dusting guns. New garden 
makers will be wise to obtain something of this 
kind as soon as possible. Dusts are easier to 
handle than wet sprays, although perhaps a 
little more wasteful. Apparatus for using a dust 
can be purchased cheaply, but it is wise to buy 
a high grade dusting gun or bellows if possible. 








Salvaging Grapevines 


LD, untended grapevines, common in 

many gardens, represent wartime re- 
sources which ought not to be overlooked. 
Such vines, however badly neglected, offer 
promise of earlier returns than new vines 
set this Spring. It requires from three to 
five years for a new vine to come into 
profitable bearing, while a mature vine 
can be made to produce a crop of luscious 
grapes next September. 

Heavy, annual pruning is an important 
factor in grape production because grape- 
vines tend to produce many more fruit 
buds than are needed for a full crop. If all 
of these buds are allowed to remain, a large 
number of small, poorly filled clusters of 
grapes will result. A vine will bear as many 
pounds of grapes, and the clusters will be 
larger, if 80 per cent of the fruit buds are 
removed in the pruning process. This is 
best done, not by trimming off the tips of 
the vine, but by selecting a few promising 
pieces of fruiting wood (characterized by 
their lighter brown color), and by cutting 
the rest of the vine away. Fruit buds will 
be found only on those parts of the vine 
which developed the last season. 

The vines must be supported by a trellis, 
arbor, or other convenient arrangement. 
Some attention must also be given to pest 


control. Under Massachusetts conditions 
about three well timed spray or dust appli- 
cations will provide the necessary protec- 
tion. Pruning is likely to be of more im- 
portance than fertilization, for the average 
vine growing in good soil is already suffi- 
ciently vigorous. Pruning further invigor- 
ates the remaining parts of the vine. If 
additional stimulation is needed, a garden 
fertilizer, barnyard manure, mulching, or 
clean cultivation are recommended. 
—W. H. Thies. 

Amherst, Mass. 


Spring Is Imminent 


OW that the sun-hating groundhog 

has had nearly five of his six weeks, 
including a blissful interlude of February 
days which seemed stolen from April or 
May, one may look abroad in a hope that 
Spring is really imminent. 

The impudent snowdrops have given us 
hope since mid-January, and the vernal 
witch-hazel has richly and fragrantly 
bloomed—so fragrantly that the little flat 
red flowers scented the house for many 
enduring days. Two other witch-hazels 
came to “Breeze Hill’ from that plant- 
hungry Maryland nurseryman Hohman 
which he could, and did, dig from the open 
ground in mid-January, even though they 





Protecting Victory 
Gardens 


N ordinance passed last year by 
the City Council of Chicago 
may well serve as a model for similar 
legislation designed to protect vic- 
tory gardens in other cities. Tres- 
passing on any garden marked with 
a victory garden emblem issued by 
the Office of Civilian Defense in the 
Chicago metropolitan area, renders 
the intruder subject to a fine not to 
exceed $50 for each offense. In cases 
of willful damage or theft, the Chi- 
cago ordinance authorizes fines rang- 
ing from $50 to $200. 

















USE THIS FORM WHEN BUYING ROTENONE 


Every package of any rotenone product sold this year must bear a label including 


the following restrictions: 


The use of this material is restricted by WPB’s Conservation Order 
No. M-133, as amended January 23, 1943, to the following uses: 

. Peas—protection against the pea weevil and pea aphid. 

. Beans—protection against Mexican bean beetle. 

. Cole crops—other than cabbage, including: broccoli, brussels 
sprouts, cauliflower, kohl-rabi, mustard, kale, turnips, and collards 
—for protection against caterpillars and aphids. 

. Sweet corn—for protection against the European corn borer. 


The WPB order also states that no person shall deliver any material containing 
rotenone to any other person unless prior to delivery he shall have received from 
the person to whom delivery is made, a requirement certificate in substantially the 





form shown below. Horticulture’s readers can save time, money and trouble for 
themselves and their suppliers by clipping and filling out the following application 
blank, to be enclosed with any necessary orders for rotenone products. 

The undersigned hereby certifies to his supplier and to the War Production Board that the 


rotenone or rotenone insecticide hereby ordered for delivery will be used, or sold for use 
only for the purposes permitted under the terms of Conservation Order M-133, paragraph 


(c) as follows: 


For resale—For use [cross out one]—Date 


Description of product 


Quantity 


[If purchased for use omit the following: ] 


Percentage of rotenone contained 


[If purchased for use, complete the following: ] 


Acreage (or number of animals to be treated) 


He further certifies that the amount of rotenone ordered will not exceed a practical 


minimum working inventory. 


This certification is made in accordance with the terms of Order M-133, with which 


the undersigned is familiar. 


Authorized Official or Agent 


got to Harrisburg just ahead of a near-zero 
week, followed by those imitation April 
days that let us get them into the ground 
(with a bagful of warm greenhouse pot- 
ting soil around their roots) just ahead of 
our 14-inch snowfall. Mr. Hohman in- 
sisted these witch-hazels would bloom in 
March, but I did not believe him. One of 
them has now confounded me by breaking 
out its plentiful thready yellow tassels 
within the first three days of this month 
that officially begins Spring. All the name 
it has is Hamamelis japonica arborea! 

Assuredly we have had flowers of such 
of the crocus species as the chipmunks have 
not dug up and devoured. It also seems 
that the fuzzy little bloom buds of our 
earliest magnolia, salicifolia, were soften- 
ing, and the flowering quince buds likewise 
are ready to burst. Yet more so are the fat 
twigs of Corylopsis spicata, while the 
earliest forsythia, Forsythia ovata, will 
bear the bell with just a little sunshine to 
do the tinkling. 

I am disappointed that the reputedly 
earliest blooming shrub, Chimonanthus 
precox seems lazy. There is a lilac, Syringa 
oblata dilatata, which is really the earliest 
lilac, and the buds of this have softened. 
The shiny horse-chestnut buds have turned 
sticky, which means they are also listening 
for the March Spring bell. 

To one who watches roses as I do, these 
March days are full of apprehension, for so 
many times the plants carry right through 
into March wholly uninjured, only then 
to have a succession of days of bright sun 
and zero-reaching temperatures do the 
damage we fear. This then means that hard 
pruning is forced upon us. J have grown 
to detest that sort of pruning, and almost 
to hate the ‘“‘whacking”’ process which does 
give results to some of my friends, and 
which has been shown in an important 
English paper reprinted in the 1943 Amer- 
ican Rose Annual to be wholly improper 
on the basis of true rose anatomy. 

However, I am going to insist that 
groundhog or not Spring is coming, and 
coming fast. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Delphiniums Around the Year— 


A month by month guide for amateur growers 


One need not be an expert to grow beautiful delphiniums if a 
few simple rules are followed. Here is a month by month calendar 
which, if carefully noted, will reward the grower many times. 
Naturally some allowance must be made for varying climatic 
conditions, but the sequence holds good in all sections. 


APRIL—Get seedlings out of the cold- 
frame and into the ground. Set out plants 
received from the nursery and transplant 
the Spring-sown seedlings. Try to have all 
plants in the ground by the last of the 
month. 


MAY—Keep the plants growig by 
cultivating and watering. When the spikes 
appear it is time to get out stakes for sup- 
porting the taller growing plants. Keep a 
constant lookout for insects and get them 
under control as soon as possible. 

JUNE—Water flowering plants freely. 
Irrigate; sprinkling is useless. Wet foliage 
and cool weather cause mildew. For con- 
trol, dust with dusting sulphur, not flowers 
of sulphur, which may burn the foliage. 
When cutting the flowers, use a sharp knife 
(avoid scissors) and cut the stems with a 
slantwise cut. 


JULY—Cut off the spikes of faded 
flowers just above the foliage. Water 
lightly for three weeks, letting the plants 
rest. Cultivate as soon as the soil is dry 
enough to work after each watering. After 
new growth starts, cut off the old stems. If 
you prefer quality rather than quantity, 
break off all but three or four of the new 
shoots. Work a teaspoonful of plant food 
around each plant and water immediately. 
If the soil is inclined to be acid, sprinkle 
a light coat of agricultural lime over the 
soil once or twice during the growing 
season. 


AUGUST—This is the month to sow 
delphinium seeds; do it early. A coldframe 
or wooden box with the bottom knocked 
out set into the soil is ideal for sowing 
seeds in the Summer. After the seeds are 
sown the soil should never be permitted to 
dry out. To have success in the sowing of 
seeds in hot, dry weather, keep them cov- 
ered with damp burlap until they germi- 
nate and then gradually admit light and 
air. When the seedlings have two or more 
true leaves, they may be transplanted into 
a coldframe for Winter protection. Keep 
the soil moist but not wet at all times. 


SEPTEMBER — The nurseries now 
have ready one-year-old plants for sale. 
Set them out this month in a sunny place 
sheltered from the wind. Any good garden 
soil will do if lightened with peat moss and 
enriched with a balanced plant food. The 
plants should be spaced about two feet 
apart and the crowns not over two inches 
below the surface of the ground. Water 
thoroughly. This month delphiniums may 
bloom for the second time. If old clumps 
have become so thick that the air cannot 
circulate through them, lift and divide 
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them into three clumps approximately the 
same size. 


OCTOBER—This month let up on 
watering to prevent new growth starting 
late in the season. 

NOVEMBER—Make sure all plants 
have good drainage as the crowns of del- 
phiniums will rot if water stands around 
them. They do not mind the freezing 
weather. When cleaning the garden be 
sure to clean all dead leaves and spikes 
from the plants. 

DECEMBER—The first fair day be- 
fore the ground freezes, bring in plenty of 
good garden soil and sand to use in the flats 
and pots. A good soil mixture for del- 
phiniums is one-third good garden loam, 
one-third sand and one-third peat moss, 
mixed well and sterilized. 

JANUARY—Get out the catalogues 
and pick out new varieties to add to your 
collection. There are many good varieties, 
among which are the Blue Boy, 
a beautiful blue; Gentianet, a 
deep Prussian blue; King 
Arthur, a deep blue and blue- 
violet with prominent white 
center; Red Rama, with its 
violet-red blooms, and the 
Pearl Necklace, known as the 
““queen’”’ of all white varieties, 
will give much attention. 
Check the spray and duster to 
see that they are in good work- 
ing order. Order what fungi- 
cides and insecticides may be 
needed for another year. 

FEBRUARY—Do not be 
in a hurry to sow delphinium 
seeds indoors. If you must get 
them into the soil and started, 
see that they have bottom heat. 
The temperature overhead 
should be ten degrees cooler 
than at the bottom. Keep the 
soil moist but not soggy at all 
times. Place a pane of glass 
over the seeds until they germi- 
nate. After germinating, lift 
the glass to admit air to the 
seedlings. 

MARCH—If the last of the 
month is warm, old plants 
will start their Spring growth. 
Work a good plant food in 
around the plants. Cultivate 
and look for slugs. Slugs may 
be checked by sprinkling lime 
around the plants. 

—Orris R. Goodyear. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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l Sharing Your Seeds | 


IS is a year for co-operation. 
Neighbors may well co-operate 
by sharing their seeds. The amount 
supplied in a packet from the seed 
stores is often sufficient to plant 
longer rows than are available in the 
home garden. This seed should not 
be wasted. Let it be swapped for a 
neighbor’s surplus of another kind. 
If it is not exchanged and not used, 
by all means keep it for next year. 
Most seeds will germinate for several 
years if fresh when purchased. More- 
over, most of the seeds being sold 
this year have been carefully scrutin- 
ized. Seeds not used should be kept 
in tight, moisture-proof containers 
in a cool, dry place. 

















Starting Salpiglossis Seeds 


OR some reason the salpiglossis is not 

grown as freely as it should be. Perhaps 
the reason lies in the fact that it is rather 
hard to start and does not relish being 
transplanted. If seeds are sown in pots in 
a coldframe, or out-of-doors when the 
ground is warm enough, and shifted when 
they are very small, no difficulty will be 
experienced. 





To grow delphiniums like these is an 
accomplishment. 
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Early Spring Operations“ 
PLOT of land 50 by 100 feet, prop- 
erly planned and intensively cropped, 
should produce an ample supply of vege- 
tables for a family of five during the grow- 
ing season with a surplus for canning or 
storing. As time is undoubtedly a limiting 
factor in many cases, a smaller space well 
cared for will produce more than a larger 
space which doesn’t receive adequate care. 
Therefore, do not plant too much at once 
unless sufficient time or help is available. 

A plot of land 30 by 30 feet, forked 
over to a depth of six inches, contains 
approximately 22 tons of soil. This initial 
task requires from six to eight hours of a 
man’s time and another hour or two of 
raking, etc., before it is ready to be planted. 
Approximately four hours will be re- 
quired to plant it to a variety of 10 to 15 
vegetables over a period of four to six 
weeks, depending on the vegetables to be 
grown. From three to four hours per week 
should be allowed for cultivating, control- 
ling insects, harvesting, and so on. When 
harvesting time comes much less time is 
needed for cultivating and other work. 

If it is possible to have the land plowed 
or prepared by mechanical means much 
time may be saved and the size of the plot 
may be increased proportionately because 
many early vegetables such as spinach, 
radishes, onions, carrots, lettuce, cabbage, 
and so forth, may be planted in the time 
which is otherwise required to spade or 
prepare the plot. 


Preparing the Garden Soil 


Manure, wood or coal ashes, decayed 
leaves or other plant refuse may be applied 
to the plot any time previous to plowing or 
spading. A one- to two-inch layer will not 
be too much if it is thoroughly worked in 
before planting the vegetables, or one 
pound to every two square feet. If de- 
hydrated manures are used, apply one- 
quarter to one-half pound to every two 
square feet, as they contain practically no 
moisture. 

If no manure is available some effort 
should be made to add humus to the soil 
every year. Annual Italian rye grass may 
be broadcast between the larger plants such 
as tomatoes, beans, cabbage, and so on, 
when they are hoed or cultivated for the 
last time or any time between June 15 and 
September 1. Winter rye, which lives over 
Winter, may be sown broadcast and raked 
in from October to November 1. A com- 
post pile is most practical for rotting down 
lawn clippings, leaves and other plant 
refuse which is free from disease. The pile 
_ should be from six to eight feet square and 


*From the ‘‘Kitchen Garden Guide,’’ pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety. 


made up of alternate layers of eight to 
twelve inches of waste material and two 
inches of soil. Spread a pint of fertilizer 
and a half pint of ground limestone with 
every two wheelbarrowfuls of refuse and 
soil. Moisten the pile if the material used 
is dry in order to hasten decomposition. 
This material will be sufficiently rotted to 
use the following Spring when prepared 
during the previous Summer or early Fall 
months. 


Spading or Plowing 


The soil should not be touched until it 
is dry enough to handle without making it 
gummy or sticky. A good test is to squeeze 
a handful of it which should break apart 
readily if dry enough to prepare. Sandy 
soils may be prepared for the above reason 
much sooner than the heavier or clay types. 

Plow or spade the soil to a depth of at 
least six inches or more if possible without 
turning up the sub-soil. A soil which is 
free from lumps and well smoothed pro- 
vides ideal conditions for starting all crops. 


Liming the Soil 


It is usually necessary to apply lime 
about every fourth year to correct soil acid- 
ity and to insure maximum plant growth. 








CROP PLANTING DATES 


Crops Which Occupy the Ground 
the Entire Season 
Asparagus and rhubarb (which are permanent 
crops), beans (pole), beans (lima), cucum- 
bers, onions, Swiss chard, New Zealand spinach, 
parsnips, potatoes (late), squash (Winter), 
salsify (vegetable oyster), tomatoes, peppers. 
Crops Occupying the Ground the First 
Part of the Season 
Beets (early), carrots (early), cabbage (early), 
lettuce (early), green onions, peas, potatoes 
(early), radishes, spinach, turnips (early). 
Crops Which May Follow Others 
Beans (bush), beets, broccoli, carrots, corn, 
kale, potatoes (late), turnips, kohl-rabi, 
Chinese cabbage, celery, cabbage (late). 
Crops Which May Be Harvested 
Several Times 
Asparagus, Brussels sprouts, beans, broccoli, 
cucumbers, peppers, sweet corn, squash, Swiss 
chard, New Zealand spinach, tomatoes. 
Crops To Be Grown From 
Purchased Plants 
Broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
cauliflower, peppers, tomatoes, kale. 
Hardy Seeds Which Can Be Sown as Soon 
as the Ground Can Be Worked 
Beets, carrots, lettuce, peas, spinach, turnips, 
kohl-rabi, radishes, Swiss chard, potatoes, 
onions. 
Crops To Be Planted Only When Danger 
of Frost Is Over 
Beans, corn, cucumbers, ‘squash, peppers, 
pumpkins, tomatoes, melons. 
Crops for Mid-Summer Planting 


Beans (bush), beets, carrots, Chinese cabbage, 
kohl-rabi, turnips, lettuce, spinach. 


celery, 
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Where beets, spinach, lettuce or onions 
thrive the soil usually contains enough 
lime. The correct amount of lime to apply 
should be determined by a soil test. If no 
lime has been applied for several years a 
good guess would be to apply it at the rate 
of one pound to every 20 square feet. 
Ground limestone may be applied in the 
Fall and worked into the soil. Hydrated 
lime is preferable for Spring applications 
as it changes the soil acidity much faster 
than ground limestone. 

Those vegetables which may be success- 
fully grown without liming the soil are as 
follows: lima and snap beans, potato, 
radish, tomato, carrot, endive, kale, kohl- 
rabi, peas, rhubarb, squash, sweet corn. 


Fertilizing the Soil 


It is generally necessary to add some 
plant food other than that supplied by 
manures or cover crops for the rapid 
development and maturing of vegetables. 
Soils which have been previously planted 
and which have received annual and heavy 
applications of manure should be given an 
application of superphosphate, broadcast 
at the rate of one pound to 40 square feet, 
and spaded in just previous to planting. 
Other soils will give excellent results if a 
victory garden fertilizer is applied at the 
rate of one pound to 25 to 30 square feet 
and spaded in just previous to planting. 

As the growing of plants is a specialized 
and most exacting business most home 
gardeners prefer to buy the plants of 
tomato, early cabbage, pepper and early 
lettuce from local plant growers or pro- 
fessional gardeners. 

Do not plant the same or similar crop 
in the place occupied by the first crop. For 
example, do not follow beets with beets 
or carrots. Lettuce, kohl-rabi, snap beans 
would be a better choice because root crops 
following each other are likely to find a. 
deficiency of elements, such as potash, 
whereas the requirements of the three sug- 
gested are different and also the distribu- 
tion of their root system is different. Vege- 
tables such as cabbage, broccoli, kohl-rabi, 
brussels sprouts, kale or related crops 
should not be planted in the same place 
more often than every fourth year. 


Planting the Garden 


Make the rows straight. A good garden 
line is as necessary as any garden tool. The 
furrow may be opened by drawing a 
pointed stick or a rake handle along the 
line. Make the furrow deep enough so that 
the seed is covered with soil approximately 
twice the depth of its diameter. More seed 
should be planted than is required. This is 
necessary to assure an even stand. Surplus 
plants should be thinned out before the 
plants begin to crowd, or about as soon as 
their true leaves appear. 
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The Rose Annual For 1943 — 


With this edition Dr. J. Horace 
McFarland gives up his editorship 


HE new American Rose Annual* is 

the 28th, and last to be edited by 
Dr. J. Horace McFarland. Completing 
his task in the middle of his 84th year, 
Dr. McFarland shows no lack of energy, 
for the present volume retains the familiar 
width of rose interest and maintains the 
high standards which are characteristic of 
its predecessors. 

An important cultural note is contrib- 
uted by Montague Free who has long been 
caring for rose gardens under city condi- 
tions at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 
Mr. Free says that of the 500 or more 
species and varieties of roses which were 
planted in Brooklyn about 15 years ago, 
the climbers, hybrid perpetuals and poly- 
anthas have stood the smoke and grime 
very well. Out of the 200 or more vari- 
eties of hybrid teas the plants of 75 kinds 
are still vigorous. Mr. Free’s conclusion is, 
that most roses can be grown successfully 
under city conditions. 


Own-Root Roses 


A number of authors consider the prob- 
lem of own-root roses, notably C. A. Birge 
of Oklahoma City. Own-root roses are, he 
says, longer lived and, in his experience, 
more vigorous and healthy, being less 
susceptible to foliage troubles. This Qkla- 
homa rosarian also reports that own-root 
roses have better blooming habits than 
budded roses, tending to bloom singly on 
long stems. Also, own-root roses multiply 
since each bud on a stem, set rather deeply, 
will develop into a new stem which will in 
time form roots of its own. Mr. Birge’s 
method of rooting rose cuttings is as 
follows: 


Personally I prefer a cutting-bed composed 
of peat moss and sand, surrounded by a cold- 
frame with a wire cloth cover. I like to start 
my cuttings in late September or early October. 
I believe they should be planted early enough 
to become well callused before freezing weather. 
I leave the cuttings in the bed all Winter, pro- 
tecting from freezing with the wire cloth cover. 
In eary Spring I lift the cuttings and place 
them in four-inch pots. The soil in these pots 
should be well enriched. After potting I keep 
the plants in the shade for a few days, then 
expose them to the hottest sun I can find, of 
course keeping them thoroughly watered dur- 
ing this time. In about four weeks I find the 
young roots have filled the pots and are burst- 
ing out of the bottoms, the pots, of course, 
being stood on wet sand. I then lift the plants, 
soil and all, out of the pots and plant them 
where they are to remain, in soil that has been 
well enriched. No special protection is required 
from this time on, and if you follow this 
method you will be simply amazed at the way 
your plants will grow. 


Rooting Cuttings 
Violet Niles Walker of Virginia also 
goes rather carefully into the technique of 
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rooting rose cuttings under home garden 
conditions. The greatest hazard she says is 
the handling of the cuttings after rooting. 
She has found that when only the first 
white tender rootlets had been made, han- 
dling caused almost inevitable death, if 
over-vigorous, or if high temperature 
comes too soon after transplanting. 

Dymple B. Johnson of Arkansas says 
that any own-root plants which live 
through a particularly hard Winter are 
sure to be true-to-name and not just wild 
suckers, as may be the case with Winter- 
injured budded roses. 

Dr. A. E. Hitchcock of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research 
says that the best material for making rose 
cuttings are the flowering shoots just after 
the petals start to fall. He makes the cut- 
tings three nodes long, cutting close above 
the upper bud and about a quarter of an 
inch to an inch below the bottom bud. 
Before the cuttings are put to root, they are 
treated by dipping in a root-inducing 
powder. About three weeks of careful 
attention to shading and watering are 
necessary to permit rooting, after which 
the young plants are potted in a light type 
of soil having plenty of organic material, 
but no fertilizer added. After the plants 
have outgrown their first pots they are 
transferred to heavier soil and later some 
feeding is given. 


Frost Damage 


The problem of how frost damage oc- 
curs is being thoroughly investigated in the 
course of the American Rose Society's ex- 
perimental program at the Cornell test 
gardens, Ithaca, N. Y. In reporting on the 
causes of Winter injury, Dr. R. C. Allen 
and George N. Asai state that the injury to 
rose wood from severe freezing depends 
largely upon the minimum temperature 
reached. Other factors which exert some 
effect are the rate of freezing, the length of 
the period of minimum temperature and 
the degree of hardening which the plants 
have undergone. Since there are so many 
variables, it is not possible to predict accu- 
rately the degree of injury to a given variety 
from the minimum temperature alone. 
F. C. Watrous of Ohio makes Winter 
covering only one operation in his pro- 
gram for rose protection. Mr. Watrous’ 


plan for Winter protection starts with the - 


selection of healthy plants and runs down 
through careful planting, good cultivation, 
timely spraying, cutting blooms with short 
stems late in the season and, of course, 
pruning and fertilizing. His idea is that a 
healthy rose has a better chance of survival. 

E. A. Piester of Connecticut states after 
long experience at Elizabeth Park, Hart- 
ford, that the pruning of bedded roses is 
pretty largely taken care of by Jack Frost 
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and that about all the gardener has to do 
in Spring is to cut away the dead or brown 
parts of the plant. The roses under his care 
are protected during the Winter by eight- 
inch mounds of soil around their crowns 
and above that a mulch of hay or other 
litter for the purpose of maintaining soil 
temperatures. 

Dr. L. M. Massey of Cornell University 
contributes the informative and detailed 
reports of experiments in the control of 
black spot at Geneva, N. Y. Of the mate- 
rials tested for this purpose in 1942 at 
least 14 of them gave satisfactory control. 
The matter of black spot control is not so 
much the particular spray or dust applied, 
but rather timeliness and care taken in 
application. 


Rose Growing 100 Years Ago 


Richardson Wright of New York, after 
a search of the literature, reports in a well- 
documented paper that the originator of 
the well-known old rose Harison’s Yellow 
was not a clergyman as every garden 
authority has assumed. In the course of 
proving his point Mr. Wright cites many 
interesting facts about the horticulture of 
the New York area of a century ago. This 
and many other hardy yellow roses such as 
Rosa hugonis, R. Xanthina and R. primula 
are rather carefully discussed by Stephen F. 
Hamblin of Massachusetts who concludes 
that the foremost in this group is still 
Harison’s Yellow. 

In addition to special articles, this latest 
yearbook of the American Rose Society is 
rich in such articles as R. Marion Hatton's 
discussion of the Walsh Ramblers. As 
usual the Proof of the Pudding section 
contains reports on the performance of 
different recently introduced varieties in 
different gardens—256 varieties in 96 
gardens in 34 states and two provinces of 
Canada, to be exact. 


Seeding and Rolling Lawns 


FTER a newly sown lawn has been 
rolled once, the roller may well be 
put up for the rest of the season. When 
thoroughly rolled, a newly seeded lawn 
will often give quick results without arti- 
ficial watering, yet it often pays to use 
water from the hose, but always with a 
mist-like stream so that the seeds will not 
be washed out. 

If the lawn is rolled before the seed is 
sown, and this is often a good point because 
it smooths out foot tracks, it should be 
raked over lightly to give a lodging place 
for the seed. The actual sowing of the seed 
should be done on a calm day, for other- 
wise the distribution of young grass will 
be uneven. 

There are seed-sowing devices on the 
market which make it possible to get the 
seed close to the ground without too much 
bending over. It is wise to scatter the seeds 
in both directions, that is north and south, 
then east and west. This helps to give a 
good distribution and to prevent the 
presence of vacant spots when the seed 
comes up. 








INCE this is the year of years when we 

should all look to our horticultural 
laurels, it is well for us to know our Laurus 
nobilis or bay tree—to have a laurel tree in 
our garden, or better still on each side of 
our front door or garden entrance is a sym- 
bol of the victory spirit that dwells within 
our gardens and breasts. But they are hard 
to come by. Very few horticulturists can 
tell you where to buy them, as they used to 
be imported from Belgium; but you can 
shop around until you find at least a slip. 
The plant is a native of Greece and is found 
in most Mediterranean countries. Its mem- 
ory is still preserved in our use of the word 
“baccalaureate,” which is a short Latin 
way of saying ‘‘crowned with laurel berries 
and leaves.”” Everyone longs to be crowned 
with laurel leaves and whether the victory 
is a lamb stew or a battle, the laurel has 
been fixed for us for all time as a triumph 
symbol. 


GOT my first laurel tree in San Fran- 

cisco, where a florist told me he could get 
me a Laurus nobilis, even if Boston could 
not. He got me a specimen of L. umbellu- 
aria californica three feet high, which I 
brought back to New England in a sleeper 
and began to shape into a pyramid. That 
year I obtained a tiny slip of L. nobilis 
from a local source. Then I knew I had 
been deceived in California, that the Cali- 
fornia laurel which grows abundantly 
along hilly water courses around Berkeley, 
on the road to Carl Purdy’s out from 
Ukiah and along Smiths River, is really an 
umbellularia and is not a laurel. It was 
classified as a laurel, however, until Nuttal 
gave it the name of Umbellularia oreo- 
daphne. It really belongs to the same family 
as bay or noble laurel, but its leathery 
oblong leaves do not have the wavy in- 
dented edge of L. nobilis and are more 
leathery and aromatic than those of the 
Bay. They are used in cooking in Cali- 
fornia but are recognized to be more 
powerful than the ordinary bay leaf. 


ARGENT says that the California 

laurel is “the most valuable wood pro- 
duced in Pacific North America for finish 
of houses or furniture’ and tourists who 
have bought beads and dishes made of the 
local “‘myrtle’’ wood at Grant’s Pass in 
Oregon know what a superb polish it will 
take and what rich brown, yellow and 
beige colors are to be found in its polished 
specimens. It is often called myrtle. 

Dr. Le Clerc, the French writer on 
therapeutic values of herbs, recommends 
the following tisane of bay leaves as a help 
in surmounting the lifelessness of grippe: 

Laurel leaves 4 grams 


Dried orange skins 8 grams 
Boiling water 200 grams 


Infuse for 15 minutes, then filter and 
sweeten. No harder than that. Whether 
California laurel can do the same I am not 
competent to judge, but California and 
Oregon housewives say their local leaves 
are four times as strong as those of the bay. 
I do know, however, that my California 
and Grecian laurels are two useful, beauti- 
ful and companionable plants from which 
I hope never to be separated, least of all in 
a Victory year. 


HE reply to the question regarding 

Lycoris radiata, Page 58 of Horticul- 
ture, February 1, is according to the books, 
but the real story so far as northern gardens 
are concerned, is that it is worthless. In 
the South it is said to grow, multiply and 
flower as freely as a daffodil, but in the 
North, if it lives outdoors, all it does is to 
split up without ever flowering and I have 
yet to hear of anyone successfully growing 
it as a pot plant. 

My own experience with southern- 
grown, blooming size bulbs years ago was 
that I got no bloom in pots and only a 
bunch of small, so-called ‘“‘horse’s teeth’ 
was all that remained after the bulbs were 
planted. Those planted outdoors against a 
West wall about 10 years ago, still make 
good foliage each Fall, which is retained 
through the Winter and Spring, but no 
flowers have ever appeared in late Summer. 

Incidentally, this Japanese bulb was 
disseminated through the trade as Nerine 
sarniensis and for some few years it was 
generally listed as such, due to the fact that 
the trade in general was not aware of the 
fact that nerine bulb scales have a peculiar 
wooly or fibrous texture, whereas lycoris 
scales, like those of daffodils, become thin, 
papery tissue as they age. 

It is probably true that up to two or 
three years ago no true N. sarniensis were 
offered for sale in the United States and it 
is quite possible that few dealers offer the 


Oourtesy Aggeler d Musser Oo. 


Chayotes are to be planted with 
the tops just out of the ground. 
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true N. sarniensis even now, since the sup- 
ply of domestic grown or imported bulbs 
of the latter must necessarily be small. 

N. sarniensis is not an easy subject to 
flower annually in pots and it positively 
cannot be chanced outdoors in the North, 
but when it is successfully flowered, it is 
vastly more brilliant than the Japanese in- 
terloper that for years masqueraded as the 
Guernsey lily, which, by the way, is only 
a name, since this bulb is a native of South 
Africa. 

The fact that Lycoris radiata was 
loosed in America as N. sarniensis was due 
to the erroneous assumption of a southern 
woman grower who told the late Dr. David 
Griffiths she had a large quantity of this 
little known nerine. Dr. Griffith made this 
fact known and thus the lycoris got into 
commerce under a false name, not being 
unmasked for several years. 


N EXCELLENT western catalogue 
contains a drawing illustrating the 
proper way to plant the seeds of chayote, 
the tender vegetable which has caused much 
recent discussion among the readers of 
Horticulture (see Horticulture, November 
15, 1942). The pear-like fruit is planted 
at an angle of 45 degrees with its large end 
buried, and its small end exposed above the 
surface of the soil. Another method is to let 
the fruit lay around until it has sprouted. 
The seed is then planted with the sprout 
well above the ground. I am told that it 
will require plenty of water throughout 
hot weather. 


ROBABLY the annual lupines will 

give flowers in a shorter space of time 
than any other garden plant. If planted 
when the ground is reasonably warm, flow- 
ers may be expected in from 30 to 40 days. 
These annual lupines are not quite so orna- 
mental as the perennial lupines, but they 
are good garden flowers and are particu- 
larly useful for filling vacancies in the bor- 
ders. It is best to sow the seeds where the 
plants are to flower, as lupines do not like 
to be transplanted. Furthermore, they have 
an aversion to lime, and limestone soils— 
a fact to be kept in mind when a place in 
the garden for perennial lupines, in the 
improved forms now being put out by 
seedsmen, are among the finest worthy of 
wider use. 

The blooms of annual lupines display 
a range of color—yellow, white, blue and 
rose. Improved strains offered in current 
catalogues promise plants three to four feet 
in height and bloom-spikes comparable to 
those of perennial varieties. Being base- 
branching, each plant sends up six or eight 
such spikes. 
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Vegetables and Vitamin C 


HE method of preparation is almost as 
important as the choice of food when 
it comes to providing the daily require- 
ments of vitamin C. Vergene Kavanagh 
states, in a course discussion of new sources 
of vitamin C in the Journal of the New 
York Botanical Garden, that the presence 
of vitamin C in raw foods does not neces- 
sarily mean that it will be present when 
the food is prepared for the table. Cooking 
often destroys or soaks out much of it, to 
be lost unless the cooking water is used. 
Grating also destroys the vitamins by ex- 
posing the injured cells to air. 
Recent experiments have shown that 


grated cabbage lost 35 per cent of its vita-' 


min C within five minutes, shredded cab- 
bage 10 per cent, while that cut with a 
knife showed no loss at all within the first 
few hours after cutting. Rutabagas sub- 
jected to the same test by Dr. M. Pyke in 
his English laboratory lost more vitamins 
than did the grated or shredded cabbage, 
and continued to lose for a full three hours. 
The part of a rutabaga cut with a knife 
lost almost no vitamin C. 

With some materials this loss would not 
be significant. For instance, an ounce of 
parsley (two handfuls) will supply the 
daily requirements of vitamin C for one 
individual in spite of the fact that in chop- 
ping up the leaves preparatory to eating a 
20 per cent loss in vitamin will result. 


Crop Production Specialists 


HE United States Civil Service Com- 

mission has announced the need for 
crop production specialists who have had 
experience of sufficient length, quality and 
responsibility to insure a practical knowl- 
edge of the production of rubber, oil pro- 
ducing crops, or other tropical plants. Such 
experience may have been acquired in the 
production and growing of plantation 
rubber, or possible new rubber crops, oil 
producing plants, or other tropical plants 
or may have been gained in research, exten- 
sion or closely allied work directly related 
to the actual growing of such plants. 

These positions — paying $2600 to 
$8000 a year plus overtime—are in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in other parts of the United 
States, its territories and possessions and in 
foreign countries. There are no age limits 
for these positions and no written test is 
required. Appointments generally will be 
for the duration of the war or no more 
than six months after the end of the war. 
The necessary forms for application for 
these positions of crop production special- 
ists and more complete information may 
be obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
at any of its regional offices or from any 
first or second class post office. 
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Syrup-Making Days Are Here 


Py sia to Walter O. Filley of 
the Connecticut experiment station, 
syrup-making requires little in the way of 
equipment, except for a pail to collect the 
sap and flat pans to boil it in. Trees should 
be at least eight or nine inches in diameter 
at breast height. A clean-cut up-slanting 
hole, not over two inches deep and three- 
eighths to one-half inch in diameter, is 
made with a bit at a convenient height in 
the trunk of the sugar maple. A metal 
spout or a tube made from an elderberry 
stem can be inserted. A bucket or large 
tin can is hung on the spout by a wire hook 
or placed on a rock or inverted box to catch 
the sap. The sap is collected once or twice 
a day, depending on the run. If it cannot 
be boiled immediately it can be held out- 
doors for a day or so. 


Evaporation can be done over a wood 
fire outdoors. Although iron kettles were 
customarily used in the old days, large flat 
pans are more practical because they have 
greater evaporation surface. The use of 
more than one pan will hasten the process: 
one to receive the cold sap, one for the 
batch that has started to boil and a third— 
which can be a smaller pan or kettle—for 
the boiled down syrup. Boiling over any 
but a wood stove indoors is not recom- 
mended because the process takes a long 
time and would result in waste of gas or 
electricity. 

Rapid evaporation is essential and there- 
fore a hot fire should be made. While the 
liquid is boiling the foam should be 
skimmed off in order that the finished 
liquid be clear. When the syrup reaches a 
temperature of 219 degrees Fahrenheit, it 
is considered done. An alternate test is to 
drop a little of the liquid into a cup of cold 
water; if the particles sink to the bottom 
in a mass, rather than scattering, it has 
boiled long enough. 


As soon as it is removed from the stove, 
and while it is still hot, the syrup is strained 
through cotton flannel or muslin which 
has been saturated with hot water. The 
syrup may be strained directly into jars 
and sealed up while still hot. This keeps 
it from molding on the top. 

If the syrup is left boiling until it pours 
slowly, maple sugar will result. Tested in 
the same manner as the syrup, a drop will 
form into a solid lump, like shot, when 
dropped in water. Maple sugar is merely 
wrapped in waxed paper after it cools and 
solidifies. Both products should be stored 
in a cool, dark place, where they will keep 
a long time. Both sugar and syrup are to 
be highly prized this year. 
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The Open-Minded Approach 


T IS a curious attribute of gardeners, 

that so long as they are told they must 
undertake further operations to attain suc- 
cess with a crop they will be found willing 
to do it, or remain dumb so far as protest- 
ing against it goes. But tell them that a task 
they regularly carry out, however labori- 
ous, is probably unnecessary, and they rise 
in emphatic protest, and even exclaim, 
“Whatever you take from us, leave us this 
old practice.” This is the opinion of 
E. Brown, who further expresses himself 
in the Gardeners’ Chronicle as follows: 

We are like that and, after all, it is difficult to 
overcome the habits of a lifetime. But it is 
essential that we should not dismiss the attacks 
being made on our old ideas as ridiculous merely 
because they oppose all we have been taught, 
and perhaps we have, in turn, taught to others. 

We are now witnessing the entry into the 
mysteries of gardening of countless thousands 
of new people. Their minds are untrammelled 
with ritual or tradition, and it is possible that 
we may find it worth while to watch their 
methods and results. They may approach a 
problem from an angle whence we have never 
seen it and, perhaps, advancing where we, with 
all our knowledge, have feared to tread, may 
discover a truism hidden from our eyes. There 
will be many curious experiments made by these 
newcomers to gardening. Let us tell them of 
our ideals, but keep a sharp eye on their way 
of working and, at the same time, remember 
that we differ from each other to a rather alarm- 
ing extent, and science by no means agrees 
with us. 


Eating and Having Potatoes 


AST Winter and Spring the extensive 
saving and planting of the top 10 
per cent or less by weight of the larger 
potato tubers used in canteens, was advo- 
cated in Russia to overcome the great short- 
age of seed caused by war conditions, and 
according to recent reports in Nature the 
resulting yields were not inferior to those 
of potatoes planted in the usual way. 
Apparently in 1942 the huge total of 
150,000 ha (about 370,000 acres) was 
planted with these tops in various parts of 
the U. S. S. R. and according to Pravda 
the method within the year made possible 
an increase of 100,000 ha in the total area 
under potatoes, which there form an im- 
portant source of industrial raw material 
as well as food. By applying somewhat 
similar methods, and at the same time using 
the experience gained from numerous 


* experiments done in bulk in 1942, it is 


planned in Russia in 1943 to still further 
increase the potato area. 

In addition to citing this Russian expe- 
rience, Dr. Nicholas Palunin of Oxford 
University tells in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
of his own tests in growing potatoes from 
sprouts removed from the parent tubers. 
His point is that the same potatoes can be 
made to furnish both young plants and 
food. 
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Most Helpful Garden Information 
Ever Published in HORTICULTURE 


ERE is positively the cream of the practical, constructive articles that 

have appeared in this magazine during the last few years. Over 600 
contributors are represented. You will find feature articles by nationally 
known authorities, as well as “shorts” by little known experts who have 
contributed single personal experiences which proved valuable. These 
contributions were selected by “‘Horticulture’s” editor, Edward L Farrington, 
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selections have stood the test of critical reading and use by “Horticulture’s” subscribers. 


OVER 600 Beautiful Illustrations 
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The Care of Camellias 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested to 

see in your January 15 issue the sug- 
gestion of wrapping indoor camellia buds 
in moist cotton wool to prevent their drop- 
ping. I suppose it would work, but how it 
must look! A few years ago I brought 
home a red and a white camellia from 
Georgia. The first Winter they dropped all 
their buds naturally. On the advice of a 
knowing one I have ever since kept them 
sprayed assiduously during their housed 
season with clear water — daily when I 
could, otherwise every few days—almost 
all the flowers have bloomed sturdily under 
this treatment, and the little trees are beau- 
tiful even when not in bloom. I use an 
automatic laundry sprinkler, or one of the 
bottles that come with window cleaning 
fluid, as more convenient for indoors than 
a regular spray gun, though of course that 
is perfectly good too when in order. 

—Deborah Webster. 

Milton, Mass. 


Redbuds in North Carolina 


EAR EDITOR—I notice that Arthur 

Herrington discussed the native red- 
bud and the introduced Judas tree in the 
February | issue of Horticulture. In addi- 
tion to Cercis canadensis and its white- 
flowering variety, there are two others be- 
sides C. siliquastrum which will grow 30 
to 50 feet high—C. chinensis with glossy 
leaves and darker blooms and C. racemosa 
with pendent blooms. 

The native redbud will grow to a height 
of about 40 feet. If Mr. Herrington were 
here, I would show him a specimen large 
enough for a double necktie party with an 
additional area shaded for judge and jury 
all under the same tree. 


—L. A. Plumer. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Lantern Plant Gives Trouble 


EAR EDITOR—I nominate for your 
“Garden of Infamy” the ubiquitous 
lantern plant which, once established, is 
practically impossible to eradicate. We 
were sent a piece 25 years ago and to this 
day we curse the gift, for the runners ap- 
pear for yards around, even though up- 
rooting has been carried on every year. 
True, the autumnal orange lanterns are 
attractive, but the roots have no place in a 
cultivated garden. 
—Carlton L. Hommel. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
EDITOR’S NOTE — ‘‘Standardized Plant 


Names” has rechristened this plant, calling it 
the strawberry groundcherry. 


March 15, 1943 


A Stapelia Sets Seeds 


EAR EDITOR—I have had a unique 

experience this Winter and I wonder 
if it has ever happened to any of your 
other northern readers. I have a large plant 
of Stapelia variegata, which blossomed 
freely in the house last Spring. When 
Summer came, I put it out in full sun and 
it had one small blossom left on it. When 
cold weather came again I took it indoors 
and noticed a funny looking brownish pod 
on it. One morning after a month or two 
I found the plant covered with seeds much 
like milkweed seeds. The pod had burst 
and the seeds had come out all over the 
plant. 

This may be a common experience with 
your readers but it gave me very much of 
a thrill. 

I was much disappointed with the blos- 
soms of the stapelia and the odor was most 
disagreeable. I planted two of the seeds and 
they are growing. 

—Bertha T. Sibley. 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Stapelia seeds germinate 
readily in a porous alkaline soil made up of 
equal parts of leaf mold, sand and loam. They 
should be laid flat, barely covered and not dis- 
turbed by watering. 





Books for Victory Gardeners 


HE following books are greatly in de- 

mand from the library of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society as being 
helpful for growing a victory garden: 


Kitchen Garden Guide. John A. Andrew, Jr. 

Principles of Vegetable Gardening. Liberty 
Hyde Bailey. 

The Vegetable Garden. Ida D. Bennett. 

Food Garden. Blair % Blair. 

America’s Garden Book. Bush-Brown & Bush- 
Brown. 

Grow Your Own Vegetables. P. W. Dempsey. 

The Vegetable Garden. E. I. Farrington. 

Modern Guide to Successful Gardening. 
Maurice G. Kains. 

How to Grow Vegetables and Berries. Adolph 
Kruhm. 

Science in the Garden. Logan & Putnam. 

Productive Vegetable Gardening. J. W. Lloyd. 

Home Vegetable Gardening. Charles H. Nissley. 

Gardens for Victory., Putnam & Cosper. 

Vegetables in the Garden and Their Legends. 
Vernon Quinn. 

25 Vegetables Anyone Can Grow. A. R. 
Robbins. 

Vegetable Gardeners How Book. Chesla C. 
Sherlock. 

Vegetable Gardening. Ralph L. Watts. 

Practical Vegetable Culture. A. E. Wilkinson. 


Other books which are popular are: 


Gardening With Bunk. S. J. Boal. 

Herbs: Their Culture and Uses. 
Clarkson. 

Soybeans, Gold From the Soil. E. J. Dies. 

Garden Easily. H. K. Morse. 

Picture Garden Book. Richard Pratt. 

i American Shrubs. W. R. Van 

rsal. 


Rosetta E. 
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The Soil for Seed Flats 


EAR EDITOR—One often reads of 

various ways to sterilize soil for seed 
flats but no sterilization is necessary if the 
soil is taken from about three feet beneath 
the surface and clean sand and peat are 
used. Of course there is not much fertility 
in this mixture, but of course, roots are 
more desirable than top growth at this 
stage. 

When the plants are transferred to an- 
other flat and have started to grow, they 
can be given a watering with liquid chicken 
manure. Fill one-third of a five-gallon pail 
with manure and the balance of the pail 
with water. 

Let it set for a few days and use the 
liquid undiluted. One watering will be 
enough for a flat. This is also an excellent 
fertilizer to use on young vegetables in the 
garden. The pail may be filled two or three 
times before renewing. 

—J. G. Hootman. 
Sierra Madre, Cal. 


Thunbergia Alata Indoors 


EAR EDITOR—I think it would be 

a kindly act if you would tell your 
subscribers in your magazine that Thun- 
bergia alata makes a grand house plant. In 
an ordinary sunny window situation, mine 
has bloomed steadily and in increasing 
quantity since soon after Thanksgiving, 
and it is still ‘‘on the rise,”’ being full of 
buds and apparently with more new 
growth coming. 

It is in a four-inch pot and was grown 
from a slip taken in the Fall. I feed it a 
very small pinch of a commercial fertilizer 
as I water it, once a week. 


—Harriet C. Funk. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


February Crocus Bloom 


EAR EDITOR—Isn’t February 23 a 

record for crocus to bloom in Massa- 
chusetts? Much to my surprise after two 
warm days preceding this date I found a 
yellow crocus in full bloom on the south 
side of the house near the foundation wall. 
My earliest previous date had been March 
10. 

We live near Quincy Bay, where perhaps 
the temperature is never quite as low as 
elsewhere, although during the cold spell 
of a week previous there were two morn- 
ings when the mercury went to 14 below 
zero. 

You may be sure it was a thrill to see 
the flower after our extremely cold Winter. 

—Cora M. McPherson. 
Quincy, Mass. 
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/ ARTICHOKES ASSUME NEW IMPORTANCE— 


Native American vegetables which 
have much to offer in time of war 


tivated for centuries as a vegetable by 
the American Indians, who still con- 


J ised for artichokes have been cul- 


tinue to relish them asa staple Winter food. ° 


Introduced into Europe by home-coming 
explorers, this hardy native plant has been 
grown for its succulent tubers by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres in France and 
other. countries, but it is only now that 
Americans are beginning (slowly) to learn 
that in this easily grown tuber they have 
one of the most remarkable of table foods. 
It is a plant that may well be seen in allot- 
ment and other victory gardens, especially 
in answer to a threat of actual food 
shortages. 

Jerusalem artichokes have recently been 
taken in hand for improvement, giving 
new and better strains. Probably because 
this hardy plant had learned the art of 
thriving anywhere, amid indifferent con- 
ditions and in any kind of soil, actually 
increasing in spite of handicaps, nothing 
was done to domesticate it. Still this plant 
has seemingly endured the fate of the 
potato in its early horticultural history. 

In recent years, the federal department 
of agriculture, collaborating with the Ore- 
gon State College at Corvallis, has taken 
up this wildling for improvement. Not 
only have the tubers lost their uncouth, 
irregular appearance, but they now pro- 
duce crops which are far in excess of the 
yield of potatoes. The tubers of the new 
strains have a sweeter, more nutty flavor, 
too. 

The American artichoke, as this plant 
deserves to be called after having for cen- 
turies put up with girasole, as the Italians 
called it, or topinambour as the French call 
it, is recommended for cultivation in the 
northern two-thirds of the United States 
and in southern Canada. It should be re- 
garded not as a substitute for potatoes, but 


as an appetizing vegetable that will do its 
part to help amateur gardeners solve food 
shortages. Per acre yields of 20 tons are 
heard of, but 10 to 12 tons per acre are 
normal, and 20 pounds of tubers per hill 
is to be expected if the plant is given a 
fair chance. 

American artichoke tubers should be 
planted this and next month (later in 
colder sections, of course). The technique 
is similar to that used in planting potatoes. 
However, the plants have no botanical 
relation, the artichoke being a member of 
the sunflower family. American artichokes 
will thrive where potatoes do, except in 
the Far South. 

Seed tubers, either small ones used 
whole, or larger tubers in cut-up sections 
not over two ounces, should have at least 
two eyes but not over three. Drop the seed 
tubers in good, loamy soil, four inches 
deep. Space them three to four feet apart, 
as the plants tend to become bushy and up 
to ten feet tall. The plants have yellow sun- 
flowers which give an ornamental value to 
the row. In the West, many growers set 
the tubers in poultry runs, where the plants 
give shelter to the hens that fatten on the 
seeds of the plants. Later on, as the plants 
die down, the tubers are dug. Freezing does 
not damage the tubers, so they are often 
left in storage where they grow. Otherwise, 
they must be stored in a cool place, not 
over 33 degrees Fahrenheit. Where Winter 
digging in frozen soil is no problem, 
most growers leave them in the soil. This 
point should recommend them to busy 
victory gardeners, who have little time for 
canning and storing food. 

The plants are naturally healthy and 
insects seldom bother them. Thus they 
require no spraying. Fertilizers improve 
the yield, yet they produce well in average 
soils and fair crops even in poor soil. 


a Bt iis ol 


Improved forms of the American 


Wad, 
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artichokes are being developed. 
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Some people use as an objection that 
they tend to take possession of a garden, as 
small tubers often remain in the soil. After 
all, this willingness to reproduce itself 
should be no reproach to such a useful 
plant. However, if the green top growth 
is cut off in June and July, the baby tubers 
will die in the soil. On large acreages, the 
plants are plowed under. Pigs will root 
them out. 

There are dozens of ways to prepare 
American artichoke tubers for the table. 
The improved, white-skinned variety re- 
quires no peeling. It may be eaten raw, 
sliced thin into a mixed salad, or cooked 
and served like potato salad. It makes a 
dainty puree and mingles with fish and 
meat stews appetizingly. It can be baked or 
boiled like potatoes, and forms the main 
ingredient in a casserole dish, topped off 
with melted cheese. By adding spiced boil- 
ing vinegar, one can quickly turn out a jar 
of savory pickles. 

The American artichoke (Helianthus 
tuberosus) is a starch-free vegetable with 
19 per cent plus of levulose or fruit sugar, 
that compares with cane sugar’s 84 per cent 
plus. This levulose makes this vegetable a 
special health food recommended for dia- 
betics. In European countries today, this 
tuber is grown for a source of alcohol. 


—Louise Weick. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


EDITOR’S NOTE — Girasole or Jerusalem 
artichoke (now being rechristened American 
artichoke) has many excellent qualities as de- 
scribed by Miss Weick. Although it is not an 
artichoke and has no connection with Jerusa- 
lem, this combination of names will probably 
remain in use. 

Girasole is grown to a much greater extent 
than most persons realize. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of pounds of seed tubers are being sold by 
a New York concern, which seems to control 
the industry to a large extent. Many victory 
garden committees are looking into this plant 
as a means of supplying food in quantity at 
very low cost. The fact that the so-called 
American artichoke is a non-starchy vegetable 
recommends it to diabetics. 

When artichokes have become dry and have 
lost their moisture, they can be reconditioned 
by soaking them in cold water for two hours. 
If they are to be kept over a period of time, it 
may be wise to soak them for two hours every 
day. Moreover, artichokes should always be 
soaked in salt and water for 30 minutes after 
they have been cleaned, in order to improve 
their edible qualities. More than 100 recipes for 
the use of American artichokes have been pub- 
lished and it seems likely that if given a fair 
opportunity, this vegetable will prove its worth 
in many American gardens this year. 

In addition to its value as a food, it is dis- 
tinctly ornamental and when planted thickly 
makes an excellent hedge or screen at the side 
of the vegetable garden, or for that matter, in 
any other location where a flower hedge may 
be needed. Plants require the entire season to 
make their tubers and digging should not be 
commenced until the tops start to die. 
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Variety in Victory Gardens 
VICTORY gardeners who would 
like to include in their garden rows 
this season something a little less common 
and with distinctive gastronomic merits, 
here are four food fancies that will not 
only add variety to one’s Summer menus 
but which may be stored over the Winter. 

First, salsify or oyster plant of which 

the Mammoth Sandwich Island is a good 
variety. We have found it easy to grow for 
Fall and Winter use. The roots, with 
oyster-like flavor (in growth like the par- 
snip), may be left in the ground over 
Winter and used as an early Spring vege- 
table, or they may be canned. We use our 
pressure cooker, blanching the roots for 
five minutes and then cooking for 40 
minutes at ten pounds pressure. 
““Salsify is good and very nutritious in 
stews and soups but best fried in butter or 
bacon fat, after first being parboiled. If 
you like herb tanginess, add a few crushed, 
dried basil leaves. 

Plant seeds of salsify an inch deep in 
April in rows one and one-half feet apart 
with plants thinned later to four inches 
apart in rows. Light, rich soil is best for 
good growth, but any good garden soil 
will be satisfactory if kept worked up. 

Another vegetable which might well be 
grown more extensively is Florence fennel 
or finocchio. The flavor is like celery but 
richer and sweeter. The leaves may be 
boiled or used as a salad or like parsley to 
flavor dishes. The crisp stalks, six to eight 
inches long, can be eaten like celery. 

The stalks and bulb-like bases are good 
diced and added to any “‘tossed’’ salads. 
Omit onions, however, when using finoc- 
chio as they do not blend well. The flavor 
suggests anise. The bases of the leaf stalks 
are good boiled and buttered or with cream 
dressing. Stalks and bases may be cut up 
and canned in a pressure cooker, blanched 
and cooked as for cabbage. Finocchio re- 
quires about 85 days to mature from seed 
grown in early May. When the thickened 
bases are the size of an egg, earth up. 

For the third adventure try lovage, an 
herb. You will never want to be without 
it if you live some distance from your 
grocer’s and run out of celery meantime. 
During the Summer the fresh leaves and 
stems are used cut up in salads, soups, or 
any dish to which you would add a bit of 
celery. You may dry several jars of the 
leaves also for use in Winter. 

Then, for a fourth addition to your 
garden, there is another perennial herb, 
burnet, which will be liked because of the 
cucumber flavor of its leaves which are 
freshening and cooling in salads, pickles, or 
sandwiches. They do lose their flavor when 
dried and we keep them over Winter by 
inserting several in a bottle of vinegar. 
This gives this one particular bottle of 
vinegar a cucumber flavor. Plant as with 
lovage where it is to stay and where it 
will not be disturbed. 

—Portia Gilpin. 
Wheaton, III. 
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MARJORIE MILLS 


Another Bristol Creation 


New, Captivating, Red Cushion Mum 


HIS new Azaleamum-like cushion “‘mum’’ is literally covered with 
blossoms from late September until frost. The bloom opens in a gleam- 
ing crimson, growing attractively darker, finally becoming suffused with 
rose and bronze tints. This magnificent plant, with its variegated changes in 
color, brings life and brilliance to the border. It grows 18 inches high and 
somewhat wider and is a show piece in groups or as a single specimen. 


3 for $2.00; 12 for $7.50; each 75 cents 


Send for the new Bristol catalog of other new ‘‘mum”’ creations, 
roses and shrubs. Free to listed customers. Others will please 
send 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. Dept. HO. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, ine. 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 














Send for Our 
Beautiful Colored 
Catalog. It’s FREE. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS INC., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 





Grow BRAND’S FRENCH LILACS 


These better strains of Lilacs are 
just as easy to grow as the com- 
mon type and, because they are 
grown on their own roots, are 
hardy, vigorous and true to name. 
They offer you greater variety in 
both bloom and color—from a 
dainty single white to a double 
deep purple-red — with panicles 
of unusual size. Our catalog lists 
some wonderful selections at rea- 
sonable prices and provides beau- 
tiful illustrations in color of the 
many gorgeous varieties included 
in our collection, which is con- 
ceded to be the best in the coun- 
try. Plant some this year and 
watch them develop in beauty. 


for BEAUTY 
COLOR and 
VARIETY.. 





BRAND’S PEONIES 


from prize-winning stock. 
ORIENTAL POPPIES 


of the finer varieties. 


FLOWERING CRABS, 
Ornamental or dual-purpose. 























SPRINGTIME 


means planting time, if we are to gather a harvest from our own good 


earth. Our extensive stock of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Dogwoods, 


Yews and other Evergreens will be ready for you. 


If you find it impossible to personally select your plants, we will take 
especial care in selecting for you. 


Our catalog will be ready about April Ist. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


WEST NEWBURY _ Tel. Newburyport 1950 MASSACHUSETTS 
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Give your Victory Garden 
the ‘Extras’ of a 
Complete Plant Food! 





VIGORO 


ficToRv GARDEN FERTILIZER 


(FOR FOOD PRODUCTION ONLY) 


* 


@ Of course, you're planning a Victory Garden this year. You 
know that Uncle Sam ‘is counting on you, and millions of 
other patriotic Americans to grow just as much of your own 
vegetable needs as you possibly can. 

But you know, too, that vegetables . . . to grow plentifully, 
for perfection of size and flavor, for extra richness in minerals 
and vitamins... must have complete, balanced nourishment. 

Swift’s long successful experience in the manufacture of 
complete plant foods is your assurance that VIGORO Vic- 
tory Garden Fertilizer will produce the results you want 
and expect. 

VIGORO Victory Garden Fertilizer is a complete plant 
food . . . areal square meal . . . supplying in scientific propor- 
tions all the food elements growing things need from the soil. It 
produces results quickly and economically. Rely on VIGORO 

_ Victory Garden Fertilizer to produce yields of tender, tasty 
and nutritious vegetables. Get it from your garden supply 
dealer today. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Ask him, too, for a free copy of ‘“‘How to 
Make a Better Victory Garden’’. Prepared 
by experts, it is full of sound advice. 


tes the duration Vigoro is being 
produced in this special form. . . 
to fill the needs of America’ 
Victory Gardeners. ; 


Supplies all the food elements 
vegetables need from soil 
for richness in minerals, 
vitamins and flavor. In 

bags of 100, 50 and 

25 Ibs. Also 5 and 

10 Ib. packages. 














| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERE | 





Please tell me the names of a few varieties of hardy phlox suitable 
for a beginner. 

There are many good varieties and the selection of a few is 
largely a matter of choice. However, the beginner should have 
satisfactory results with Leo Schlageter (bright red), Mary 
Louise (white), Rheinlander (salmon pink and E. I. Farring- 
ton (pink), or some of the large-flowered novelties offered in 
the new catalogues. 

* a > * 

What is the purpose of the mulch sometimes recommended for 
raspberries in the Spring? The best fertilizer? 

The purpose of the mulch is to reduce evaporation and thus 
retain the moisture in the soil as well as to keep down the weeds 
and eliminate the need for constant cultivation. Three pounds 
of a 3-8-7 fertilizer per 100 square feet will prove helpful. Also, 
two or three inches of manure and three pounds of superphos- 
phate per 100 square feet is valuable applied in the Fall. 

oo * * * 

Is there any way to free young delphinium plants of the cyclamen 
mite before setting them out in the border? 

The young plants may be dipped into a solution of rotenone 
or pyrethrum such as is used for spraying or they may be im- 
mersed for 15 minutes in water maintained at exactly 110 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. After the heat treatment the plants should be 
shaded and permitted to recover from the shock before planting 
them out. Only the latter method is permitted by the war-time 
regulations. 

* * * » 

How can I get rid of tent-caterpillars? 

In addition to destroying the egg clusters in Winter and 
removing and destroying the nests in the Spring, one can spray 
any trees or plants likely to be attacked with arsenate of lead, 
following the manufacturer's directions carefully. 

* . * * 

Will the redbud tree survive in southern New Hampshire? 

Unless your conditions are particularly unfavorable, the red- 
bud, should be able to withstand your climate. When purchasing 
the tree, however, it is safer to get one from a northern nursery 
and to buy a fairly sizable plant. A southern-grown one or one 
that is too young may not withstand the first Winter or two as 
well, if at all. 

* ok * * 

What is the best, way of getting gladiolus cormels into growth? 

Many find it advisable to soak them for a day or so before 
putting them into the ground. Others prefer to crack the outer 
“‘shell’’ before planting them. Either way, they should be planted 
as soon as it is safe, placing them one to two inches deep in 
drills. The soil should not be allowed to dry out until they have 
become well started. 

+ * . * 

Will wisterias grow well in soil prepared particularly for clematis 
vines? 

Wisterias should grow in such a soil without much difficulty, 
if it has been properly prepared. 

* * * * 

Do rhododendrons like to be cultivated often? 

Rhododendrons are shallow-rooted plants and do not take 
kindly to continued cultivation. It is far better to cover the soil 
with a two-to four-inch mulch of pine needles, oak leaves or 
peat moss, adding a little new material each year to make up for 
the decay and to build up a good layer of humus. 

* * . * 

How can the average home gardener tell the difference between 
our native flowering dogwood (C. florida) and C. kousa? 

The simplest way is to tell by the ‘‘flowers’’. C. florida blooms 
very early and the white floral bracts are almost always notched 
at the ends. C. kousa, however, does not flower until about 
June and the large white bracts are pointed at the ends instead 
of notched. 
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Junior Garden Clubs In 1943 


NY program for Junior Garden Club 
work based on suggestions of 1942 
including nature study, handicrafts and 
flower arrangements may now be “‘pigeon- 
holed.’ At this moment, we want to en- 
courage every federated garden club to en- 
list some or all of the young people of their 
communities for food garden projects. 
There are countless energetic and enthusi- 
astic young people under 15 who require 
leadership from our groups. We can supply 
it, if we will. Many active members are 
enrolled for civilian defense or Red Cross 
work. Others are nurse’s aides or on nutri- 
tion and canning committees. If only one 
or two of your members could know the 
thrill of accomplishment in working with 
young people, your club would never again 
dispense with the Junior Garden Club 
project. 

Let me illustrate three of the various 
ways in which Junior Garden Clubs may 
function depending upon your own local 
conditions. In 1942, 12 youngsters spon- 
sored by the garden section of the Amherst 
Woman's Club raised vegetables success- 
fully in home gardens. They grew and 
studied those varieties of vegetables, in par- 
ticular, which are high in vitamin content. 
They also helped to weed and edge the 
herb garden on the grounds of the Jones 
library, at the same time experimenting 
with the raising of certain herbs from seed. 
This was a small group that acquired first- 


hand knowledge through personal experi- 


ence. 

A much larger group of children shared 
a comprehensive program of talks and 
demonstrations throughout the year at 








You'll Grow More Food 


in Victory Gardens enriched with 
vitamins and minerals. Hy-Gro, de- 
veloped for vegetable growers, is 
still on sale for that purpose. More 
plant food per ounce than any other 
fertilizer. Use it dissolved in water. 
Unexcelled as STARTER SOLU- 
TION at planting time. Be ready— 
buy now—4 oz., 25c; 20 oz., $1; 10 
lb., $4; from your dealer or 








HY-GRO, Box 101, Dunellen, N. J. 





FOR YOUR VEGETABLE GARDEN! 
Pick the blooms each morning when you 
pull your radishes! 

ITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 


250 Large plants $5. -00 pos’ 
(100 plants will make a 50-foot mt hosdee— ant 
plants 6 inches apart.) 

Ask for our free Pansy booklet. 


PITZONKA’S 
PANSY FARM 


Box 333B, Bristol, Penna. 
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Germantown. Monthly meetings of sea- 
sonal interest laid a foundation for the 
planting of a community victory garden, 
100 by 150 feet, which was successfully 
culminated by a harvest show in Septem- 
ber. Thirteen young people comprised the 
faithful group who worked every Wednes- 
day all summer at the garden. Excess crops 
were given to the city hospital and koda- 
chrome movies were taken of the group, 
later being shown in Boston, Mass. This 
group functioned because a chairman who 
was already working on salvage and com- 
munity fund drives found the time to share 
with the youth of her community. 

Not forgetting that we should turn for 
help to any or all agencies who are already 
working with young people, the Canton 
Garden Club has sought the aid of the 4-H 
leaders of Norfolk county. With this fine 
assistance, a Junior Garden Club was 
started in Canton last year. Canton garden 
club members visited the gardens during 
the Summer, instructing the children in 
garden care, insect control and canning 
methods. Defense stamps were the coveted 
prizes at the Victory Harvest Show held 
in the Fall. 

If so few Junior Garden Clubs can do 
these things with some help, how much 
this vast reservoir of young people could 
do with the aid of each garden club in the 
state! If you do not want to sponsor a 12- 
months program, you can, at least, enroll 
your neighborhood children for vegetable 
gardening or weeding groups for club 
members or local commercial growers. Let 
them wear an armband or an identifying 
cap or smock. Help them to become a part 
of this important food crusade of 1943. 

—Ruth Faulk White. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Children’s Gardens in Albany 


EMBERS of The Men’s Garden 

Club of Albany, N. Y., will direct 
the efforts of nearly 100 youngsters at the 
Albany Home for Children. Seven or eight 
acres of land at the home will be turned 
over for gardens. The children will be 
divided into representative groups and each 
group will work with a captain selected by 
the club. Members of The Men’s Garden 
Club will work with the children evenings 
and on Saturday and Sunday afternoons, 
carrying garden programs through from 
planting to harvest. William F. Antemann, 
Jr., president of the Albany club has 
named David W. Benjamin, Lawrence 
and William Eberle, George Burrett and 
Herbert A. Steinke as captains. 


RUMOR 


I have some information 

On very good authority: 

The crocuses will soon come forth— 

God gave them a priority. 

And after them the daffodils and pale anemone. 
This constitutes the rumor 


Nature told to me. 
From The Spade, published by the Business 
Men's Garden Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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1943 bound Gladiolus Year Book 
and 3 quarterly 1943 magazines 


(Edition 90% sold already) 


The American 
Authority on 
Gladiolus 
growing, 
exhibits 

and | 


varieties. 





A store- 
house-of 
valuable, 
intensely 
interesting 
articles, 


THE GLADIOLUS 
reports, 
and 


pictures 


Free With $2.00 Membership in 
New England Gladiolus Society 


You get a bound book more than 200 pages, which is the 
International authority on all that is best in gladiolus (pro- 
fusely illustrated), together with 32 page quarterly supple- 
ments; April, July and October with each $2.00 member- 
ship in the New England Gladiolus Society. Year Book 
contains splendid new articles on culture for beginners, 
appraisals of varieties, research, shipping to shows, etc. 
Over 3000 members, coast to coast. 
27 gladiolus societies, affiliated with N.E.G.S. 
ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 


Box 2H, NORWOOD, MASS. 


J Begonias 

Py The Gayest of 
Summer Flowers 
Planted in groups 
they are ideal for 
shady corners. My 
specially selected 
tubers are boundto 
make your neigh- 
bors talk about the 
blooms they pro- 
duce. Visitors to our dis- 
play this past Summer 
marveled at the beauty and size 
of the flowers. 


Exhibition Tubers 
Shades of salmon, pink, rose, apri- 
cot, scarlet, crimson, yellow, orange 


and white. 
$10 32% 


2 each of six colors 
(One doz.—your choice) 

OUR NEW FOLDER of choice varieties is yours 

for the asking. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, Atlantic, Maine 
































Burpee’sfuc# 
The Best Seeds that Grow, 
specially selected for 

your Victory Garden 
Burpee’s Dollar Garden—15 Packets 
Enough seed to plant a garden 20 x 30 ft. 
Bush Beans {1 green, 1 wax), Tomato, 
PW Carrot, Chard, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, 
52 Lettuce, Onion ae 2 Radishes ,s 
Beet, Squash, Turnip ( value $1. 0). 1 





wo-Doliar 
\ > Enough seed to plant a garden 40x $ 
60 ft. 26 Varieties (value $3.45). 







"s Three-Dollar Garden 
paper’ seed to plant a large 
garden 50 x 100 ft. 


30 Varieties (value $4.80)... 
Au postpaid, anywhere im 


yy 
WwW. Atlee Burpee’ Co. 
, 668 Burpee Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa.(or)Clinton, lowa 
Send Burpee’s Dollar Garden ....... $1 
. Send Burpee's Two-Dollar Garden $2 
Send Burpee's 3-Dolier Garden....83 
wr. 7 A is $. 
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When fil ies B loom. 


From field to garden, Horsford’s solid, healthy bulbs yield 
a profusion of ever-changing, colorful blooms from June to 
late autumn. 


Special Hardy Fern Collection 


These make up one of the most interesting and useful groups 
of native plants for shady or partly shaded spots. Write for this 
special collection that will grow in any location not too wet: 


9 Aspidium marginale (Evergreen Wood Fern) 36 

9 Dicksonia punctilobula (Hay-scented Fern) FERNS 
9 Osmunda claytoniana (Clayton’s Flowering Fern) 

9 Polystichium acrostichoides (Christmas Fern) $4.50 


Write Now for Special Spring Planting List offering 
Hardy Lilies 


Ferns and F. H. HORSFORD 


Perennials CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 











Gardens Never Lose Their Charm! 











Plants to Add Interest and Morale to 


VICTORY GARDENS 


DAPHNE MEZEREUM ALBUM (February 
Daphne), bushy plants. $2.00 each. : 
VIBURNUMS CARLESI and BURKWOODI. 
$2.50 each. A few extra large $7.50. 

CORNUS KOUSA CHINENSIS (White Chinese 
Dogwood). $3.00-$6.00 each. 

MAGNOLIAS SOULANGEANA and STEL- 
LATA. Excellent plants. $3.00-$4.00 each. 

RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 12 varieties, 
finely budded. $4.00-$6.00 each. 

CYDONIA JAPONICA. Pure white and pink 
colors, strong. $1.50-$2.00 each. 

DIERVILLA BRISTOL RUBY. Far the best 
red, bushy. $1.50 each. 

LILIUM FORMOSANUM. Late, pure white. 
30c each, $3.00 doz. ' 

AMARYLLIS. Nearly white, blood red, orange 
and mixed. 75c each, $7.50 doz. 

GLOXINIAS. Fine mixed colors. 35c ea., $4 doz. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. In several colors, 
single or double. 30c each, $3.00 doz. 

DICENTRA SWEETHEART. Finest plant nov- 
elty of the season. A new snow white form of 
eximea but less robust, blooms through the 
season, stock limited. $1.00 each. 

DOUBLE SHASTA DAISY, Mount Shasta. Far 
the best double variety, very hardy, fully double 
and floriferous. 50c each, $5.00 doz. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets 
io EnneD 











TREE VIRTUES 


TREE is beautiful according to its size, in the opinion 

of many. The bigger the handsomer. Well, some 

standard is inevitable, and size is one standard. There is 

nothing new about such a scale. Not so very long ago, 

perfection in female pulchritude was, by measure, “‘a 
perfect thirty-six.” 

A tree in its prime pleases us according to its vigor and 
health. We like to see huge branches pushing out through 
their own thickets of twigs and foliage. We like clean 
bark, rich green leaves, and arrogant dominion over lesser 
growth. It means independence and strength. Dead limbs 
and yellowing, eaten leaves depress us. We cut them off 
and spray what is left as well as we can. 

Trees less than six inches through the trunk (unless 
they are pets because we planted them ourselves) we treat 
much like the children in the nearby public school. We 
know they are there. We are glad to see them well and 
happy. We hope they will grow up to be a credit to the 
neighborhood. Otherwise, we let them alone. 

Great size in trees means age, and age is properly 
venerated, even when sticken and deformed, as most old 
trees are. It is suitable to tend and protect them, although 
they be far from beautiful. An old tree ties in our lives to 
history. We like to imagine that ‘it was here when the 
Indians roamed the country.’ An old tree has what is 
called ‘literary content’ in a painting. 

But when we gauge trees for beauty in either form or 
character, we quickly realize that far more than size, age 
or health must be considered. Indeed, size itself is a relative 
matter, even when age is a factor in the equation. A holly 
two feet through the trunk is likely to be older than a 
poplar that is six, and sure to be handsomer. Many of our 
finest woody plants never reach great size no matter how 
old they are. The connoisseur begins to hunt for other 
virtues. He discovers that almost all the adjectives used 
to describe human beings apply to trees and shrubs. They 
are graceful and elegant, awkward and vulgar, delicate or 
coarse. Big, healthy, and old—the words he started with 
—-sink to a reconsidered place in a more thoughtful scale 
of relative values. 

This is enough to open a new world to the student of 
plants. Quality supersedes quantity. He now looks for the 
best of its kind in any direction that merit is revealed. 
Shape and form, texture and color, are all clearly of 
primary importance. Bulk is better in trees than in people. 
Even so, it is properly subordinate to other virtues. 

—Fletcher Steele. 
Boston, Mass. 


























Weymouth, Mass. 











Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1942-43 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1942 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1943 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1943. 
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copy of the Blue Book. 


euedairrm ROSE BARGAIN 


§ famous monthly Blooming Hybrids—(listed in Blue 
Book at $1 pen <a Betty Uprichard, intriguing 2 tone 
coral —Condesa de Sastago, intense 2 tone red and 


oe WANT. bat "speciauisr 
MELVIN E. WYANT [$S°55. Mento:, Ohio 











PLANT WILD FLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 
All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


aguas anaes (ens Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—({Marsh Mari 


IA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 
PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANG AD Bloodroot) 
(—_(Wake-Robin) 


TRILLIUM ERECTUM. 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM-—-(Large Flowering 


White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
ot now. - Roodiy ap wong tering date or = 
at the r time orders are 

abe od. Tour eclection: a for ~§ Poach of 
above + are plants (60 in all) $5; 10 each 
(120 in all) $9. Write for complete list of Wid Flowers 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Ill. 





Bearing Dwarf Apple Trees 


A limited number of bearing dwarf apple 
trees on true Malling root stocks, three and 
four year old plants, which have been well 
pruned and trained. These are exceptional 
plants which have been carefully grown 
and trained for a special purpose. 
Varieties: McIntosh, Milton, Early Mce- 
Intosh, Yellow Delicious, Red Delicious, 
Northern Spy, Newton Pippin. 
Root-stocks: Malling VII and IX (very 
dwarf) Malling I (medium dwarf). 
$4.00 each F.O.B. Newburgh, N. Y. 


PLEASANT ACRES NURSERY 
Route 32 Newburgh, N. Y. 


wW LA 
Hennessey owt Roses / 
A GOOD rose book will save you money 


on any size rose garden. 40-odd Rosarians from 
all over the U. S. have reviewed “Hennessey on 
Roses” for your guidance as to the BEST rose 
book to buy. Comments: “The first authentic rose 
book ever written.” “The first clean break from 
old traditional unscientific rose lore." “Reads like 
a romance but is packed with dynamite on every 
page.” Write for folder of reviews. 
Price $3.50 


ROY HENNESSEY 
Hillsboro, Ore. 


LITTER 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 


Especially Prepared for Baby Chicks 
Clean—Sanitary—Absorbent 


50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 
EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 
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Most Troublesome Weeds 


MONG the nominations for “offensive 
plants’ reported in the February 15 
issue of Horticulture, I note that the 37 
nominations by seven contributors include 
no duplication of species. This diversity of 
opinion as to what is an offensive plant or 
how, when or why it is offensive might be 
expected. One’s attitude toward a plant 
naturally is influenced not only by its 
harmful, disagreeable or objectional char- 
acteristics but also by the conditions under 
which it thrives and spreads, the competi- 
tion that it offers to other plants by its 
aggressiveness and by the resistance that it 
offers against methods of eradication and 
control. 

I have grown every one of the 37 species 
nominated and have had ample opportu- 
nity to observe their behavior. If I were to 
make a selected list of “‘offensive plants’ or 
weeds, I should include the following as 
the most troublesome for the northern 
United States. 

Noxious weeds, wherever they occur, are 


‘field bindweed, perennial sow-thistle, Canada 


thistle and *field mustard. 


Extremely persistent weeds, as yet local in 
distribution, are quick-weed, yellow cress, 
horse nettle and *nut-grass. 


Weeds promising to demand much of the 
“elbow grease’’ required in victory gardens are 
quack grass (Agropyron repens), *lamb’s 
quarters, yellow foxtail and *purslane. 


Noxious lawn weeds are crabgrass (Digitaria 
ischamum), *dandelion, narrow-leaved plan- 
tain and mouse-ear chickweed. 


Flower garden pests introduced as orna- 
mentals include cypress spurge, ground ivy, 
moneywort and Japanese knotweed. 


‘ Pests that are much dreaded but seldom occur 
in well-kept gardens include ragweed, poison 
ivy, poison sumac and *stinging nettle. 


Someone has said that a weed is a plant 
whose virtues have not yet been discovered. 
Since I began writing this note I received a 
telephone call from the editorial office of an 
agricultural magazine asking whether it is 
true that a valuable oil had been discovered 
in ragweed seed. Since this discovery has 
been made, will we change our attitude 
towards ragweed in spite of certain un- 
desirable features? 

In a book on ““Wild Foods,”’ to be pub- 
lished this Spring, we will be advised that, 
among others, six of the 24 species which 
I have listed as offensive weeds (those with 
an asterisk) ,,can be used for food to sup- 
plement our diminishing allotments of 
canned and dried vegetables and fruits. 
This advice may be helpful to anyone con- 
fronted with the control of these weeds. 


—W. C. Muenscher. 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


DWARF HARDY ASTERS IN HEAVY CLUMPS 


Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants P penbr never have to 
spray or dust—Field grown 





Lady Maddocks, pink, 1 ft. ............. $.25 
Lilevdanes Tine DE SEMEL & cceescscevdevucsse 25 
Marjorie, bright pink, 1) ft. ...............45- 25 
SSNs WN IE aio-0.c on nibds 0040 0 cdecndgue .25 
Victor, lavender blue, 1 ft. ...............005- 25 
All Five, labelled, $1 
Sent express collect after April 15 


Ask for price list of Perennial Plants 
W. C. STONE Camden, New York 
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| Schling’ s New 
Chrysanthemums 


ARCTICUM 
| HYBRIDS 


Offered exclusively by Max Schling 
Seedsmen, Inc., these outstanding new 
hardy Chrysanthemums are notable for 
the following qualities: Extremely Hardy 
in all sections of the country even in 
sub-zero temperatures; Foliage Disease 
and Insect Resistant: very Free-Flower- 
ing, with blooms of excellent substance; 
Splendid Foliage which retains its deep 
glossy green freshness. 


Six Beautiful Varieties 


Arctic Queen. =. Beautiful bronzy yel- 
low suffused with salmon. 
Dubonnet. Single. Tien Amaranth ink. 
= Single. Mayflower pink. Salmon 
een. 
Winsome. Single. Soft Peach blossom pink. 
Coral Sea. Double. cog ee salmon 
buff suffused coppe: 
White Cloud. Pure white. “September 
bloomer. 
Strong 244” pot-grown plants— 
75c each, 3 for $2.00, $7.50 per doz. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

1 each of the 6 varieties $4.00 

3 each of the 6 varieties $11.00 
For postage add 15c for 1 plant, 25c for 8 
plants, 40c for 6 plants. Minimum express 
shipment—35c. All orders not accompanied 
by To sa remittance will be sent by express 
collect. 

Supply is limited so order promptly 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
612 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















'""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


MORE GARDENERS 


EVERY YEAR USE 
INSECTICIDES 


9 tbson's 
FUNGICIDES 


PLANT FOODS 


rela re | 
EQUIPMENT 


Dependable « Effective 
Economical 


SPRAY 








SPRING SPECIALS of beautiful flowering 


TREES and HYBRID LILACS 


11-2 ft. 2-3 ft. 3-4 ft. 

DOGWOODS, pink ............ $1.50 $2.25 $3.25 
PED ba tiesb cee . 2.00 

CRABS, pink, white and rose .. .75 1.00 1.50 
y & pink shades 1.00 1.50 2.00 

LILACS, hybrids in many shades 1.25 1.50 2.00 
CERCIS canadensis, (red-bud).. .50 .75 1.50 


Our special offers are—-One each of the above 
six different plants, ordered in size 14-2 ft. for 
only $3.50. Ordered in size 2-3 ft. for only $6.00. 
Ordered in size 3-4 ft. for only $10.00. Each 
group is a saving of $2.25. Our catalog of rare 
and unusual plants at your request. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 
Kingsville, Maryland 


H. J. Hohman 





New Garden Thrift 


PHLOX 
SYLVESTRIS 


Largest 
Richest 
Reddest 
of all 
Color in Spring Dwarf Phlox 


SPECIAL HORTICULTURE OFFER 
Plants Sent Prepaid 


12 for $2.50. 50 for $8.50. $15 per 100. 
Dug on order now. Give date to Ship. 
Blooming held ’til ready to plant. 


SYLVESTRIS GARDENS 


Sta. C Cartersville, Georgia 








Something NEW 


in Gladiolus 


The Twomey Strain 
Widely acclaimed by critics — 
highly recognized on the show 
bench as a vastly superior strain. 
We offer two selections from this 
superb strain. 


TWOMEY COLLECTIONS 
MARGARET BEATON—One of 
of the great Glads of all time. 
Snowy white, small cherry 
blotch. Massive spikes. 
CAMROSE — Exquisite apple- 
blossom pink, possessing ethereal 
beauty. Tall. 

14 large bulbs ( 7 each) $1.00 
30 large bulbs (15 each) 2.00 
24 med. bulbs (12 each) 1.00 
50 med. bulbs (25 each) 2.00 

INustrated Catalog FREE 


CROIX FARMS 


Hastings Minnesota 








HRYSANTHEMUM 
Loveliest lavender, 
exquisitely formed, 
fully double flowers 
4inches across, from 
end of Sept. all fall. 
24 inches tall. Plants 
postpaid SOc each. 


(Value pfor $ 
The Parade of Modern Roses 
and Perennials — all in color, 
best of the newest, direct from 
the Rose Capital of America. 


er. e 
$64 Rose Lane, Newark,New York State 




















Bridge Grafting Trees 


HERE are two kinds of mice that 

know the bark of fruit trees. The 
meadow mouse girdles the tree above 
ground. The pine mouse gnaws the bark 
of the roots. As soon as the frost is out of 
the ground examine the trunks of young 
trees at ground level; wire guards are not 
always complete protection. Removing a 
few inches of soil with a grub hoe will 
show any injury by pine mice. 

The injured trees should be tagged. 
Time will be saved and better results pro- 
duced if bridge grafting is delayed until a 
warm day, but it should be done before 
the sap rises. 

All ragged edges of bark should be 
trimmed evenly with a sharp knife or one- 
inch chisel. Next cover the exposed surface 
of the wood and the edges of the bark with 
a thin coat of grafting wax. Paraffin wax 
is not so good as it lacks elasticity and 
is rather awkward to heat out of doors. 
Moreover, hot applications are injurious. 

Smooth water sprouts make good bridg- 
ing scions and can be used regardless of 
variety. They should be cut an inch or two 
longer than the gap to be covered, so they 
can be arched outward. Trim the ends to a 
triangular point with a wider bevel on the 
outside. The tips should fit below the sur- 
rounding bark. Fasten them securely with 
a thin nail at each end, about an inch long, 
and number 18 wire. Starting the hole with 
a fine drill set in an awl handle will avoid 
splitting. Cover all cut surfaces with graft- 
ing wax. 

Repairing root injured trees is a more 
expensive job. If a large percentage of 
roots are skinned new roots will have to 
be furnished. For trees not over six inches 
in diameter this may be accomplished by 
planting trees about half an inch in diame- 
ter, close as possible to the trunk, cutting 
off the tops and grafting them as in bridge 
grafting. The injured portion should first 
be covered with grafting wax. 

If all the roots are skinned you will 
require about four trees. If half the roots 
are injured two trees should be sufficient. 
For this work wild apple trees may be used 
on standard apple trees. 

The trees will require severe pruning 
and the fruit should be entirely removed 
or extensively thinned. 


Osterville, Mass. —Ernest Fritze. 
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Annual Medal Awards 


intensify membership inter- 
est in local garden clubs. 


An exhibit of garden club medals 
will be sent to officials considering 
the use of annual awards in bronze, 
silver, gold. 


Address, please, the 


MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
210 East 51st Street, New York City 


Medalists to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Society of New York 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 











We are the originators 
and breeders of the 
famous MASTODON 
PANSIES admired in 
parks and private 
gardens. 


STEELE’S Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 
Pansies 

now featured at your florist or seed house. Brilliant 
and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb texture. 
Two weeks early. Get plants now from your dealer 
or write us for nearest grower. 

’ rtland 
STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS O7cc3s 





1943 CATALOG 


Illustrated in Color 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MUMS 


Extremely hardy Chrysanthemum Arcticum 
hybrids which bloom early and are especially 
suited to northern climates. Listing several 
new varieties originating with us. 

First offering of chrysanthemum COCHECO 
Award of Merit 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 1941. 
Also Exhibition Gladioli 
and the very best in Hardy Phlox. 
COLPRIT’S NURSERY 
DOVER, N. H. Ernest S. Colprit 


SHORTIA, Oconee-Bells 


3 flowering clumps delivered 


$1.35 


Send for catalog listing Native 
Ornamental Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Ferns, Vines, Orchids, and Blue 
Ridge Wildings. Suitable for every 
planting. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 
E. C. Rossins 
Ashford, McDowell Co., North Carolina 

















Send for free samples 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
Lead pencil markings 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with qurten. style for ev purpose. 


18 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 


peleigsitbitaent 













PEARCE SEEDS 


Three thousand flowers, 
old favorites or new rari- 
ties, grow at Old Orchard 
(and this one is Billbergia 
nutans). Our new Catalog 
describes them, pictures 
them, tells how to Ww 
them. And VEGETA- 
BLES, too, all the better 
kinds. Ask for your Cata- 


L Y | i 


log now 
Mocrestown New Jersey 








UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Your Choice: Ea. 25c; Doz. $2.50 


Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled petals 
having serrated edges. Mixed colors. 

Single Frilled. Large single flowers hand- 
somely ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 

Crested. Slightly frilled single type, with 

a cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
| from the base of the petal to the edge. 

Mixed colors. 

Postpaid—Order Today—Start Now 


See our complete display of Flower and 

Vegetable Seed at the Spring Flower 
Show and select the varieties for your 
| Victory Garden. 


Illustrated Catalog Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 














NEW a NURSERY 


A complete line of the best Ever- 

greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Pe- 

rennials, Wildflowers and Ferns. 
And 


LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 








1943 ILLUSTRATED 


ORCHID CATALOG 


This catalogue issued oe lst mailed to our 
customers, members of Orchid Societies and 
Circles, to others 


Price Fifty Cents. 

This Catalogue contains many new offerings. 
Prices have been reduced. 

12 color plate illustrations 

18 black and white prints 

70 pages, with culture notes 
Price will be refunded on plant purchases of 
Five Dollars or more. Send for your copy today. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY 
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Tuberous Begonias Montbretias 
Tigridias Caladiums 
Gladiolus Hemerocallis 


A card will bring our descriptive list 
Wilshire Gardens, Box 120H, Hoquiam, Wash. 
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New Gladiolus Books 


newly issued yearbooks of three 
gladiolus societies* follow the current 
horticultural trend towards more careful 
evaluation of varieties. From among the 
show winners and out of widely separated 
field observations are now being assembled 
data as to which varieties most nearly 
represent the desirable kinds as regards size, 
form and color of bloom. Anyone inter- 
ested in obtaining the best in gladioli 
should consult these yearbooks of the New 
England Gladiolus Society, the Canadian 
Gladiolus Society and the Maine Gladiolus 
Society. 

The 1943 yearbooks are not, however, 
confined entirely to society business and 
variety rating. The culture of this popular 
flower is also given consideration. In ‘“The 
Gladiolus, 1943,’’ L. E. May of Chicago 
advises planting as follows: 


If you are planting for exhibition bloom, 
gouge out all but the strongest eye, dust the cut 
with sulphur or charcoal. Some bulbs throw 
up four or five spikes and none of them will be 
representative of the best of that variety. Plant 
bulbs not less than six inches apart for exhibi- 
tion bloom, but if you just want cutting bloom, 
you may plant two inches apart. Do not plant 
too deep—I think four inches is about right. 


Writing from the Ontario Agricultural 
College as Guelph, J. C. Taylor of the 
Canadian Gladiolus Society endorses Sum- 
mer mulching. He says: 


Around the end of June and the beginning 
of July a mulch of strawy manure was dis- 
tributed between the rows in order to conserve 
moisture in the soil and also to save labor in 
hoeing. This has proved to be an excellent prac- 
tice and we feel that it is well worth the trouble 
of applying. It was noticed that in less than a 
week the plants showed a deeper green color of 
foliage in marked contrast to the plants where 
as yet no mulch had been applied. 


H. V. Wright of Edgewood, Md., ad- 
vises the members of the Maine Gladiolus 
Society about thrips control as follows: 


The important thing to remember in spray- 
ing to control thrips is to start when the plants 
are small, about six or eight inches high, and 
to keep the foliage covered with spray as much 
of the time as possible. Thrips have a life cycle 
of about 14 days. Theoretically, if you could 
keep your gladiolus foliage covered with a 
suitable spray for a 15-day period while the 
plants are young, you would destroy practically 
all of the resident crop of thrips, and would 
experience little or no thrips damage for a 
month or six weeks, or until your neighbors’ 
thrips had migrated and multiplied. In actual 
practice, I have found it advisable to keep up 
the spraying after each rain until the spikes 
begin to appear. It is important to remember 
that thrips’ damage to the florets occurs long 
before the spikes appear. If you will dissect a 
growing plant from a thrips-infested garden, 
you will find the immature thrips thickly con- 
centrated in the interior portions, including the 
buds. So if you discover thrips damage to your 











***The Gladiolus, 1943,” yearbook of the 
New England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. Price $2.00. 


*“Gladiolus,’’ 1943 yearbook of the Maine 
Gladiolus Society, Waterville, Me. 


*“Canadian Gladiolus Societ 
1943,” edited by L. G. Klien, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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HERE'S EVERYTHING 

YOU SHOULD KNOW 

¢| ABOUT RAISING 
YOUR 





Cut your food bills with a Victory Garden. Get 
Olds’ complete, colorful, 1943 seed book. Re- 
liable, tested vegetable, flower and field seeds. 
Send Today and plan your Victory Garden. 







and get this full-sized trial package 


NEW SURE-HEADING LETTUCE 


L.L. OLDS SEED CO. 
























DELPHINIUM SPECIALTIES 


One year plants—sure to bloom this season 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS—Large double _ 


ers on tall spikes, oa Ge cone Shee ee 
lightest blue to deepest indigo, lavenders and 
pastels. 10 for $1.00. 


pray! 4 DE LUXE HYBRIDS — V prolific. 
— flowers closely set on tall . Wide 
of blue shades, both ‘Stagles and doubles. 
Milde lew resistant. 10 for $1.00. 
——a. “CLIVEDEN BEAUTY” — Our 
rized standard —— Lovely shade of 
light cet ue F Fine for cutting. 12 for $1 
BELLAMOSUM “IMPROVED” — Our standard 
dark blue; deep vee shade. Fine for the 
border and cutting. 12 for $1.00. 
CAMBRIDGE BLUE—Blooms later in season; will 
prolong your season of bloom. Graceful spikes 
Pf bright glistening blue. 12 for $1.00. 


NEW SENSATIONAL YELLOW —Very rare and a 


plants and shipped in dirt to insure safe 
planting. 60c each. 
Oatalog of perennials and rock plants free 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 
























Includes 169 vari- 
eties—84 shown in 


full color. The new 
A. A. R. S. Roses 
such as rande 
Duchesse 


*Mar 







Margaret 





















voce the #9 ee 1943 sovelien, ond 
Pennsyvanio- TOW” gg ot HALF most dependable 
Lt’ etlow § varieties in all 


classes — all in- 
cluded. W: 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 








8 HERBS «:°1* 


Tarragon Angelica Postpaid 
Winter Savory Marjoram Sage 
Peppermint Spearmint Thyme 
3 of each, 24 plants, $525 
Catalog of New England-grown Herbs 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY 
Ipswich, Mass. 











For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 


Ready about March 15th 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 





GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 ea. large Gladiolus Bulbs, labeled, Prepaid for $3 

Amrita Camellia Leona 

aoa, Ellen Marie Louis G. Rowe 

Black Or Gold Dust P Lou 

Colossus Joseph Hayden Vagabond Prince 
EXTRA SPECIAL: 1 Seabrook Beauty 

Write Dept. H for Catalogue 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 





Seeds and Plants of 


HARDY PRIMROSES 


for Garden and Exhibition 


Thirty-five types and species for Bedding, Bor- 
ders, Edgings, Rock Garden, Woods, Pool and 
Streamside. Primrose Guide and Catalog on request. 


Barnhaven Gardens, Box 218-H, Gresham, Ore. 











NEWER PRIMROSES 


In a remarkable array of unusual shades, many 
pastels, 1 to 2 in. flowers. 300 fresh Polyanthus 
seeds, with instructions, $1.00; plants doz. $2.50. 
Other hardy primula plants and seed. Catalogue. 


Herbert F. and 
THE CLARKES Masyundite 2. Clackamas, Ore. 


Growers of fine Pansy seed 


GLADS AND DAFFODILS 


We are closing out most of our Glads this year 
and any who are interested in adding some of 
the better varieties to their collection should 
have our price list. Also, ask for our Daffodil cat- 
alogue if you are interested in Spring flowers. 


GRANT E. MITSCH Lebanon, Oregon 











Native Wild Flower Garden 


Local Flora Section of the 
BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
By HENRY K. SVENSON 
27 pages—lIllustrations of 44 plants 
30 cents by mail 
Dep’t B, BROOKLYN BOTANIC GARDEN 
1000 Washington Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GROUND COVER SPECIALISTS 
PACHYSANDRA 


The hardy evergreen plant for shady places. 
Assorted field plants $6.50 per 100—$50.00 per 
1000. (Use four plants per square foot.) 
Myrtle, Ivy, Euonymus, etc. 
HUGH B. BARCLAY 
1236 Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 











FREE — Daylily Booklet. Our 
1943 booklet, offering wide selec- 
tion 4 Dr. Stout Hybrids and old- 
time favorites, yours for the asking. 

PARR NURSER COMPANY . 


Y 
Box 433B, Weiser Park, Penna. 








first blooms, and have not started to spray, it 
will be too late to do anything about it. 

For those unable to obtain tartar emetic, 
Mr. Wright suggests either magnesium 
arsenate or lead arsenate as substitutes. Yet 
these sprays may burn the foliage. 


A Hardy Chinese Orchid 
LETILLA, the hardy orchid, is ap- 


parently another outstanding garden 
contribution from the Orient. Bletilla 
hyacintha, botanically, is not new, but 
it is almost unknown to gardeners. At 
“‘Garden-in-the-Woods”’ it is too recent 
an acquisition for experience to be my 
source of information. I know, however, 
that it is handsome and so far easy to grow. 
The following note about it is from the 
writings of the late M. Henri Correvon, 
the great Swiss rock gardener. 

Bletilla is a genus with thick bulbs, bloom- 
ing in the sun. It has large, nerved leaves and 
large flowers, clustered in fours or fives in a 
beautiful terminal group of more or less bright 
rose-amaranth. It is very robust, absolutely 
hardy in the botanic garden at Geneva, where 
it is treated like a common hardy plant, being 
placed in the rockery in half sun where it 
thrives wonderfully. 

From other sources, I gather that the 
plant likes humus in the soil, moisture 
without wetness and, in our climate at 
least, shade for part of the day. It increases 
fairly rapidly, somewhat in the manner of 
lily-of-the-valley, and in time forms siz- 
able clumps. Like other perennials which 
do not make leafy rosettes in the Fall, it 
will appreciate a thick Winter mulch. 

In my opinion it will live up to all 
claims and prove an easy and permanent 
garden doer. It is being shown in the flower 
show in Boston and there, too, will be 
found an answer to the frequently puz- 
zling question, ““Where can I get it?” 


—Will C. Curtis. 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


The Herbarist for 1943 


“The Herbarist, 1943.’’ Published by the 
Herb Society of America, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

The commercial research committee of 
the Herb Society of America has concluded 
that the growing of medicinal herbs should 
not be undertaken by the novice even in 
spite of a shortage caused by war condi- 
tions. Growing of culinary herbs, however, 
is to be encouraged since no class of horti- 
cultural endeavor gives more satisfaction 
than a kitchen herb patch. It is only a step 
from the kitchen herb patch to a cottage 
industry in herb growing; which industry 
is very clearly described by Sherman K. and 
Vera B. Hardy. These two experienced 
herbarists outline the growing, harvesting, 
drying, preparation, and merchandising of 
about 25 basic herbs. 


To own a bit of ground, to scratch it with a 
hoe, to plant seeds, and watch their renewal 
of life—this is the commonest delight of the 
race, the most satisfactory thing a man can do. 

—Charles Dudley Warner. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





NEW FUCHSIAS: Sunray—Brilliantly colored 

variegated leaves, pink, green and white, with 

lovely pink flowers. 2% inch pots—8 for $1.00. 
ef—Enormous dark purple and red double flow- 

ers. 3 for $1.00. Brentwood—aAll double white, 

— 50c each. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
ass. 


12 BABY EVERGREENS: 4 to 8 inches $1. Arbor- 
vites, Junipers, Retinsporas, Yews, Colorado 
Spruce, Hemlocks, 50 for $3.50. Free Mailing, 
Catalog Free. Order now: Bardona Nursery, 
Bakerstown, Pa. 








WE SPECIALIZE in Hardy Wild Flowers, ferns, 
rock garden and pool plants. “If it grows in the 
wild ... we supply it.”” Send 8c stamp for complete 
catalog. Andy’s Wild Flower Gardens, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 





WINTER-FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add glamour 
and sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Their 
radiant colors bring you new thrills and happiness. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


SCENTED GERANIUMS AND HERBS: 12 vari- 

eties of scented geraniums, $3.00; collection of 12 

culinary herbs, $2.00. Write for Geranium and 

a price lists. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Ss. 








A VEGETABLE GARDEN PLAN, both practical 
and beautiful. Equal sunlight for all plants. 50’x50’ 
for six people. Useful directions. Ready in April, 
$1.00. P. O. Box 81, Bedford, N. Y. 





QUALITY GLADIOLUS: Two bulbs each of 40 
different varieties, separately labeled, $1.50. 100 
Rainbow mixed, $1.25, prepaid. Free catalog de- 
scribing 140 good varieties. Clausen’s Gladiolus, 
Walnut, Ill. 





JONESES SPECIAL—=3 Jacobean Lily (Aztec)— 
8 Peruvian Daffodil—1 Hybrid Amaryllis $1 pre- 
paid. Peonies—Jap Iris—Oriental Poppies—TIris. 
List Free! RB. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. 





PLANT CHICORY ROOTS outdoors now for salad 
in April and May. Horseradish roots planted now. 
Also have asparagus and rhubarb roots and vege- 
table plants. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 





STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Oampanula Isophylia) : 
2% inch pots. Blue, 8 for $1.00; White, 50c each. 
Fine selected stock. Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, 
Mass. 





DAHLIAS, CANNAS, GLADIOLI for home and 
victory gardens. Request price list. Jersey Dahlias, 
R. D. 1, Asbury Park, N. J. 





CHOICE CULTIVATED blueberry plants. Stand- 
ard and new varieties. All sizes. Special prices. 
Also Bantams. Log Cabin Nurseries, Orleans, Mass. 








WILD FLOWER PLANTS AND FERNS: Free 
Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, James Loder Park, 
Manager, Home, Pennsylvania. 





PRINCESS RUBY: Sensational new red gladiolus. 
Exhibition as well as commercial variety. $1.00 
each. Bulblets 10c. Howard Uhrig, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 





TREES! We offer 100 Kinds—‘Junior 
(18”-24”), Senior Trees (6’-8’), Also 


P 
Trees” A 
Evergreens and Asparagus Roots — free lists. 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mich. 





RARE BEGONIAS and Rex varieties: Collection 
of 6 for $2.50. Greentree Flower Gardens, 5343 
Greene, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


CARETAKER: Married, with farm and garden ex- 
perience. Oottage provided with heat and light. 
Near Boston, bus line passes house. Large area of 
land available with tools for your own victory 
garden. Box 17, Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 


WANTED, about April 1. Protestant man and wife 
for two ladies in Peterborough, N. H. Year round 
position for trustworthy, capable man gardener- 
general and woman working housekeeper. Excel- 
lent living quarters with consideration. Address 
Mrs. Benedict, 40 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


APARTMENTS 


YOUR GARDEN and home. One room bath apart- 
ment, suitable one person, light housekeeping. One- 
third acre, quiet street, three minutes shops, buses. 
Write owner, 48 Harvard Ave., Brookline, Mass. 

















HORTICULTURE 




















THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





BOSTON’S 72nd 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Now Going On 
Continues Until March 20 


The success of this show will 

enable the Society to carry on 

its many war activities through- 
out the coming year. 


Admission $1.00 (Plus Tax) 


Each Member Receives a 
Free Ticket 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_ - > ---— 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privileges to 
Members 


The latest books and pamphlets 
on VEGETABLE GARDENS are in- 
cluded in the Library. 


Also among the Library's 5000 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, floras of many States, cur- 
rent horticultural magazines and 
bound volumes of old issues, cata- 
logues of seed firms and nurseries. 


Non-members and out-of-town 
visitors are cordially invited to use 
the comfortable reading-room for 
reference and research work. 








Catalogue 25c 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Militias / 


MARCH 17, 18, 19, 1943 
to be held at 
598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE U. S. O. 


Free to Members 
30c to Non-members 


ewe 


For information and schedules, 
apply to the Executive Secretary 














CORN COB MULCH 
CRUSHED POP CORN COBS 


Preserves Moisture 
Increases Fertility | Retards Weeds 


50 Ibs. $1.00 (Remit with order) 
EGYPT FARMS, Riderwood, Maryland 








Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture 
Groton, Massachusetts 
TWO WEEK PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
VEGETABLE GARDENING 
FOR WAR TIME NEEDS 
April 19 to April 30 


Write to JOHN A. PARKER, Director 
LOWTHORPE SCHOOL GROTON, MASS. 


PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog, Delivery via R.R. and truck. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 


NATIVE AMERICAN 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box H Exeter, N. H. 


HANTON 


THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 
A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, typists, houseworkers, 
war industries, etc. Pro on against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 
Write for Circular and Prices 





























THE HANTON CO., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N.Y. 
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Garden Lectures in Glen Cove 


EN lectures and sessions on practical 

gardening will be held again this year 
at the Scudder Greenhouse, St. Andrew's 
Lane, Glen Cove, N. Y. Miss Saidie E. 
Scudder has announced that in addition to 
the regular time of the lectures on Fridays 
from March 19 through May 21—9:30 
to 12:30 a.m.—the greenhouse will also 
be open on Tuesday mornings. These lec- 
tures and demonstrations will cover both 
introductory and advanced work in the 
fundamentals of gardening: preparing 
soil, sowing seeds, transplanting, fertiliz- 
ers, plant propagation and pest control. 


Rock Garden Society Lunch 


HE tenth annual luncheon of the 

American Rock Garden Society will 
be held on Wednesday, March 17, 1943, 
at 12:30 p.m., at the Hotel Lexington, 
48th Street and Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. The guest speaker will be Mrs. 
J. Norman Henry, who will give an illus- 


trated lecture on the subject of “‘Hardy | 


Native Treasures for Our Rock Gardens.” 











The biggest, most help- 
f or 1943 ful first step in garden- 
ing. 120 big pages. 160 natural color 
pictures. It's more than worth the 25c 
we have to charge for it. 25c deducti- 
ble from your first order to 


incre BRECK’S 
Pe 





320 Breck % 
Boston, pene: 





BLUE TIBETAN POPPY 


MECONOPSIS BAILEYI! Hardy and easy in 
peaty or leafmold soil, good drainage, de 
and water during hot Summer months. Large, 
intense sky-blue flowers, 2 to 4 ft. stems, 
each, 3 for $1.50, postpaid. Catalog FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
and HARDY PHLOX 
First in Quality 
Ask for folder describing many new and 
outstanding varieties, reasonably priced. 
CUNNINGHAM GARDENS, Waldron, Indiana 








It's Primrose Time 
at the REDWOODS GARDEN, Route 16, Box 
1376, Milwaukie, Oregon. 
Polyanthus plants $2.25 per dozen, postpaid 
Primrose Seed $1.90 per package 


Send for folder of prices on choice colores in 
named varieties. 











RUSSELL DAYLILIES 
NINE SOLID ACRES 
One each, 10 separate colors for $4.00, postpaid, 
labeled as to color. Dark red, fiery red, old rose, 
chrome, purple, gold, cream, pale yellow and 
two tones in red-yellow and rose-lemon. 
Order from this ad. Complete list on request. 

RUSSELL GARDENS Spring, Texas 


GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants 
Catalogue Free on Request 
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Young GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 


Unusual and rare varieties . . 
already 


. true-to-name because they are grafts and cuttings . . . easy to ofmece 
a season out-of-doors. No Winter protection is needed, nor other special tr All . 


ey have 
_.d and 


Burlapped for still easier handling. (Except items marked B. R.) This is an amazing opportunity to plant rare and | 
delightful evergreens, trees, and shrubs at little cost. (Weight 1 to 3 pounds each. we F.O.B. Long Island, packing included, © 
you pay express. Order direct from this page. 


Start Your Own Nursery. Wise old gardeners, you will notice, always have a few rows of trees and shrubs growing for 
future plantings. Even if your garden is planted with ordinary background shrubs and specimens, why not set aside’ 
among your flower-beds enough space here and there to plant a young aristocrat? In a few years, when larger, it can” 


replace an inferior specimen. 





Due to labor shortage, one Young 
Aristocrat cannot be sold alone — 
but 5 mixed at the 5 rate, 25 mixed 
at 25 rate. 











5 or 25 or 
More 
(Each) 


Evergreens More 


Abelia (ABELIA) 
grandiflora (everblooming). 
PUNE US «oS vgaxcdcodes Ms $1.00 $ .90 


Cedrus (TRUE CEDAR) 
Atlantica fastigiata (Sentinel Cedar). Tall green 
pillar. 
6 to 8 in. (pot) , .75 
15 to 18 in 1.50 


Cotoneaster (ROCKSPRAY) 


horizontalis (creeping). 
10 to 12 in. (pot) 


Ilex (HOLLY) 
convexa (Boxleaf dwarf). 


METRE. «soso onacsase 1.10 
opaca (Berried grafts). American ar 
MIG i nsssc'm ose h ake a 1.25 


Pieris (ANDROMEDA) 


japonica (white, April). 
8 to 10 in. (pot) J 75 


Sarcococca (GROUND-COVER) 


hookeriana. Hardy, evergreen dwarf shrub that 
thrives in dense shade in poorest of soils. 
Excellent. 

4 to 6 in. (pot) ‘ .60 


Kelsey’s Berrybush Yew. 

12 to 15 in. BR .90 
WO Was oes 1.75 ‘ 
Vermuelen’s Yew. Shapely dwarf pyramid. 

12 to 15 in. BR .90 
15 to 18 in. 5 
Hick’s Yew (Hicksii). 

12 to 15 in. BR XX -75 65 
Dwarf Yew (brevifolia) (Nana). 

8 to 10 in. X BR 40 35 
8 to 10 in. XX BR .75 50 
Upright Yew (Capitata). 

12 to 15 in. XX BR 60 50 
15 to 18 in. XX BR 75 .60 


Tsuga (HEMLOCK) 


sargentii (Sargent’s = Hemlock). A beau- 
tiful spreading mound 

12 to 15 in. 1.50 1.20 
Compacta (dwarf Hemlock). Upright, but slow 


75 
4.50 


Catalog 


Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 


5 or 25 or 
More More 
(Each) (Each) 
Acer (JAPANESE MAPLE) 
palmatum atropurpureum (Red-leaved). 
6 to 8 in. (pot) 50 35 
purpureum dissectum (Cutleaved Red Japanese 
Maple). 
10 to 12 in. (pot) : 75 


Cornus (DOGWOOD) 
florida rubra (Pink Flowering = 
2.50 
florida pendula (Weeping White). 
10 to 12 in. (pot) .75 .70 
De, & Serr 2 ear 1.25 1.10 


florida xanthocarpa (Yellow berries). 

10 to 12 in. (pot) 90 .75 
Kousa Chinensis (Chinese Dogwood). Blooms a 
month later than our native. 

15 to 18 in. 

18 to 24 in. 


Crataegus (HAWTHORN) 
Paul’s Double Scarlet Thorn. 
12 to 15 in. (pot) 
15 to 18 in. 


riversii (River's Purple Beech). 
12 to 15-in. 

SE ES 0.5 tos 6 RE s « Sisea.s 
purpurea (Copper Beech). 
ROPES ois 5s shoe abe Uaa'biere 
BMG BOO Mb cbc 5c th tate eek ons 
Pendula (Weeping Beech). 

Be FO. 0 iss Meee ots 085 


1.25 


1.25 
2.50 


1.00 

3.50 
purpurea pendula (Purple Weeping pas 
Be SU 6 ino wc Nope ee F:0:0 60 1.2 

MD les oS oo Shs Ske FSF 0's oe 
fastigiata (Pyramidal Beech). 
Be Oe Oe ae oh c Dela see ce avis 
BO OIG 605 csc Tha batcoe cis 
Tricolor (3-colored leaves). 

12 to 15 in. 

heterophylla (fern-leaf). 

12 to 15 in. (pot) 

Be BO ine 00 ts LAN AOR Se * 


Franklinia (GORDONIA) 
alatamaha (Rare Native). 
8 to 10 in. X BR 
Ue Oe ons wh Heke ea os eee 


450 


1.25 
3.50 


1.50 


Mollis (Chinese). The showiest. 

10 to 12 in. (pot) ‘ 75 
vernalis. Flowers in early Spring before the 
leaves appear. Order by color: Red or yellow. 
10 to 12 in. (pot) .90 By 4.3 
SO Se 0 TR 5 5... bis can ees 1.50 1.25 





ACTUAL PHOTOS OF STOCK 


Fagus Sylvatica Cornus florida 
purpurea rubra 


5 or 25 or 
More More 
(Each) (Each) 
Magnolia (MAGNOLIA) 
conspicua (Yulan) (Denudata). April 20. Whit 


33 00: 16 Dei, 5 cin. Sie 5 53. ives 1.50 1.25) 
ee te ere ee ee 2.50 2.25, 


halleana stellata (Star Magnolia). April 10. White 
8 to 10 in. (pot) 1.00 90 
dg SRR hs See 2.50 2.25 | 
Stellata Waterlily. Fine new double star, pink 
Magnolia. Bud hardy. 

6 to 8 in. (pot) : 90 
SOUR TOU ci eset etvicewcadese é 1.75 
2 to 2% ft. a 4.25 
Parviflora (White, fragrant, July). 

BUN OU :c0.4,4.5.4 wseaee peelpres 

Soulangeana (Saucer Magnolia). 

10 to 12 in. (pot) 

Soulangeana speciosa (Striped purple). 

30 We Si Sine cas bn cdd at iene 1.00 


Malus (FLOWERING CRABS) 


Eleyi (Good red, showy). 
4 to 5 ft. BR 


Sargenti (White, dwarf). 


Carlesii (May-flowering). 
10 to 12 in. (pot) 
Burkwoodi (New hybrid). 
8 to 10 in. (pot) 


fragrans (Rare species). 
4 to 6 in. (pot) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50K Church Street, New York, N. Y. 








